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PREFACE 


The writing of the poliucal history of Cameroon is like walking 
through a field loaded with landmines. Writing on any aspect of 
Cameroon political history is a risky academic venture especially on 
subjects between 1955 and 1984 because of the inter-play of forces 
that the Cameroonian historian must come to grips with. These 
forces include: the unavailability of yet-to-be de-classified confidential 
documents; the influence of regional, ethnic and personal bias; and, 
the injection of sentiments in the analysis of historical documents. 
The problem of objectivity in the writing of the political history of 
Cameroon is compounded by the intrusion of partisan politics in 
academic discourse. 

One of the mostun-researched subjects in post-colonial Cameroon 
historiography is the question of the independence of the British 
Southern Cameroons by reunification with the Republic of Cameroon 
(former French Cameroon) in October 1961. The unquestionable 
importance of the “reunification journey” lies in the fact that most of 
the problems that have bedevilled the political, economic and social 
life of the former British Southern Cameroons (now the South West 
and North West Regions) emanate from the fallout of the manner 
and success of the negotiations that consummated the “reunification 
journey”. Some of the key problems encountered along this journey 
have not been fully explored by. scholars, neither have they been 
narrated without some bias. There is no denying that the problems in 
these two Regions impact on the life of the Republic of Cameroon. 

This essay attempts to address the following issues and events: 
a why and how did the UN settle on the two alternative plebiscite 
. questions of association and reunification while eliminating 
the most popular option of secession and independence as a 
separate state; 
ii) did the United Kingdom, as the Administering Authority, 
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accomplish Article 76(b) of the UN Charter; 

iii) the acceptance of the Plebiscite Results; 

iv) the importance of the Yaounde Tripartite Talks of August 
1961; 

v) the non-adoption of the Foumban Federal Constitution by the 
Southern Cameroons House of Assembly; 

vi) the “Ebubu Massacre” that almost de-railed the reunification 
process; 

vii) the transfer of the sovereignty of the Southern Cameroons; 
and, 

viii) who were the key actors in the reunification eae. and what 
role did they play. ; 

At the end of this essay, it will become: ébeious that the failure or 

refusal by the KNDP leadership to form'a coalition government 

with the CPNC and present a common united front in their dealings 

and negotiations with Ahidjo and his government worked to the 

disadvantage of the Southern Cameroons. 

In the course of this research, I was fortunate to have access 
to documents in the Public Records Office, London; the National 
Archives Buea; and, the inside thinking and working of the colonial 
mind in the excellent autobiography of Malcolm Milne, Deputy 
Commissioner of the Southern Cameroons. These primary sources 
and others were complemented by some secondary sources. The 
research work was tmiade easier by the cooperation of the workers of 
the National Archives, Buea, to whom I extend. my ‘appreciation. | 
am glad to extend my thanks to Mola Njoh LitumBe, Chairman of 
the Liberal Democratic Party, with whom I had frank ‘discussions on 
the subject which sharpened my perception and.4analygis. 1 am also 
grateful to Mr. Wang Metuge of the Department of: Political Science, 
University of Buea, for taking time off his tight académic' schédule : 
to proofread the manuscript and for raising pertinent questions. | am 
also immensely indebted to late Professor Emeritus Martin Z. Njeuma 
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with whom I discussed this topic and he strongly encouraged me to 
research on It. 

My immense appreciation also goes to the Ministry of Higher 
Education, Cameroon, for making the Research Modernization 
Grants available to academic staff in all State Universities which have 
assisted in this research and its publication in both English and French 
languages. Last but not the least, my thanks go to Agbortoko Ayuk- 
Nkem, a postgraduate student in the Department of Geography, 
University of Buea for drawing the maps; to Simon Sameh Ndah, 
Administrative Assistant at the Office of the Deputy Vice-Chancellor 
in-charge of Research, Cooperation and Relations with the Business 
World, University of Buea, for typing the manuscript; and, to Mr. 
Emmanuel Mbwaye, retired official photographer at the Office of the 
Prime Minister of the Southern Cameroons which later became West 
Cameroon for assisting in sorting out most of the photographs in this 
publication. | 

I shall take satisfaction if this essay stimulates Cameroonian 
scholars to develop an interest in researching into the less well-known, 
but crucial and sensitive, aspects of Cameroon history. After everything 
has been said and done, I am solely responsible for any shortcoming 
in this essay. 


Department of History Victor Julius Ngoh 
University of Buea, Cameroon 
15 May 2011 
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Foreword 


It certainly stands to reason that most of those who will have the privilege 
of reading this valuable publication, this latest brainchild of Professor Victor 
Julius Ngoh, entitled The Untold Story of Cameroon Reunification, 1955 — 1961, 
may not be professional historians, but ordinary citizens in search of better 
historical knowledge concerning Cameroon. For, as the old saying goes, s/ 
he who does not know where s/he comes from cannot pretend to know 
where s/he is going to. This simple truth, unpleasant as it may be for any 
individual, equally holds true for an entire nation. 

The Untold Story of Cameroon Reunification, 1955 — 1961 is published 
in the year 2011, the year of the 50th anniversary of the country’s 
unification, and can certainly be considered as Professor Ngoh’s 
intellectual gift to his numerous and avid readers who are in Cameroon, 
Africa and the World at large. The book focuses on a momentous 
time of our country’s history: the reunification dynamics at the end 
of which the country returned to its colonial homogeneity. Crucial 
questions are raised by the author: which were the political forces that 
were involved in this process? Who were the main actors who became 
directly or indirectly involved in the process? 

How did the political context prevailing in French-speaking 
Cameroon tilt the balance of events during the process under study? 
What were the precise stands of former trusteeship authorities? All 
these sensitive points have been masterfully handled by the author. 
As a result, clear, precise and well argued answers are provided in a 
scholarly manner. 

May I observe here that, as is usually the case, even if not everyone 
agrees with all the conclusions and/or proposals of the author, few will 
dispute the position that the pages that follow represent a thorough 
discussion of constitutional history, with an in-depth analysis of the 
Yaoundé Tripartite Talks and the Foumban Conference, amongst 
other topics, followed by a subtle reflection on the fluctuation of 
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the political balance of power within the Southern Cameroons body 
politics on the one hand, and between the different key actors and 
structures of that entity and the authorities of Yaounde, on the other 
hand. 

Indeed, for the first time ever, the true attitudes of some major 
actors on both sides of the Mungo on the issues analyzed are 
unequivocally revealed in public. Many gaps concerning the precise 
approach of each of the main political parties of Southern Cameroons 
are filled with precision. 

I can claim to have been enriched by the substance of the present 
analysis. Professor Ngoh can be proud to have produced a timely, 
challenging and extremely well researched essay that is bound to stir 
some healthy and heated debates within and without Cameroon. This 
is precisely what should be expected of eminent academics of his 
caliber at historical moments such as now. 

So let us read, let us share this new knowledge and, more 
importantly, let us be proud to be the inheritors and custodians of one 
of Africa’s most diversified and most unique countries: Cameroon. 
Let us hope that in the next 50 years, more books of the stature of 
the present publication will come our way with a view to enriching our 
knowledge of our past so as to pave the way for a brighter common 
future. 


Professor Jean-Emmanuel Pondi 

B.A.; M.Sc. ; M.Phil. ; Ph.D 

Professor Pondi is Professor of International Relations at the 
International Relations Institute, Cameroon (IRIC), University of 
Yaoundé I], Cameroon. 

Professor Pondi is a Graduate of the State University of New York, USA, The 
London School of Economics, UK, Cambridge University UK and Penn State 
University, USA. 
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Introduction 


Cameroon, a German protectorate from 1884 to 1916, emerged 
from the First World War as partitioned mandated terntones of the 
League of Nations administered by Britain and France. It all began in 
February1916 when the British Foreign Secretary, Sir Edward Grey, 
instructed Lancelot Oliphant to inform the French diplomat, Georges 
Picot, who was in London at the time, that Britain was prepared to give 
the former German Cameroon to France. Sitting in London, Oliphant 
and Picot divided Cameroon into British and French Cameroons. The 
Picot Partition which was meant to be provisional gave France four- 
fifths of former German Cameroon while Britain took one-fifth. The 
indigenous peoples were never consulted and they never knew that 
Oliphant and Picot had partitioned their territory. 

In the partition, Oliphant and Picot failed to take into consideration 
the interests of the population. They also failed to consider the ethnic, 
cultural, commercial, social, religious and political affinites or unity of 
the affected peoples. The result was that some ethnic/ tribal groups, 
villages, farmlands and plantations were split. This rendered their 
previous economic, social, cultural and politcal activites and life 
extremely difficult. For instance, the result of the parution was that 
part of the Duala, the Mbo and the Bamileke ethnic groups as well 
as the Misselele Plantation and the Moliwe-pflanzungs-Gesellschaft 
which had a plantation at Dibongo near Edea were tound in the Bnush 
Cameroons and another part in French Cameroon. 

In early March 1916, British Major-General Charles Dobell 
issued the Dobell Proclamation No. 10 which delimited the boundary 
between the British and French parts of tormer German Cameroon. 
The delimitation of the boundaries went into eftect at midnight on 
31 March 1916 and, but for some minor modifications, it respected 
the London 4 March 1916 Agreement relating to the division of 
former German Cameroon which had formalized the Picot Paruson. 
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The Anglo-French defeat of the Germans in Cameroon also led to 
the French abrogation of the Franco-German treaty of 1911which 
was signed after the Agadir Incident. The treaty had extended the 
boundary of southern Cameroon to the south of Spanish Guinea 
adding about 100,000 square miles of territory to the total area of 
German Cameroon. In April 1916, the French appointed General 
Joseph Aymerich to the post of Commissioner in French Cameroon 
and a British Order-in-Council appointed Major-General Charles 
Dobell as the Commissioner in the British Cameroons. 

On 28 June 1919, Germany signed the Versailles Treaty and 
according to Article 119 of the treaty, she relinquished all her colonies 
including Cameroon to the Allies and Associated Powers. On 10 July 
1919, Britain and France signed the Milner-Simon Agreement which, 
broadly speaking, respected and confirmed the provisional nature 
of the partition. In 1922, the League of Nations, through Articles 
22 and 23, confirmed the Anglo-French arrangements relating to 
former German Cameroon. The British Cameroons and the French 
Cameroon were later classified as Class B Mandates of the League of 
Nations and the respective spheres handed over to Britain and France 
as mandated territories of the League. Article 2 of the Mandate 
Agreement provided that: Britain and France should ensure the 
maintenance of “peace, order and good government of the territory 
and the promotion....of the material and moral well-being and the 
social progress of its inhabitants.” Article 9 authorized Britain “to 
be at liberty to apply his laws to the territory under the mandate... 
and to constitute the territory into a customs, fiscal, or administrative 
union or federation with the adjacent territories under his sovereignty 
or control...” 'However, neither Britain nor France was called upon 
to adenitainter the peoples towards independence or self-government 
and consequently, they never did so between 1922 and 1946. 

In the administration of the British Cameroons, Britain 
adopted the administrative policy or system of Indirect Rule and for 
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administrative convenience it divided its sphere of Cameroon (the 
Cameroons Province) into British Northern Cameroons which was 
administered as part of the Northern Provinces of Nigeria (later the 
Northern Region of Nigeria) and British Southern Cameroons that 
was administered as part of the Southern Provinces of Nigeria (later 
as part of the Eastern Region of Nigeria ). 


Map | 


British Cameroons and French Cameroon 


Parts detached by France in 1916 and returned to 
Equatorial Africa; It had been ceded to Germany in 1911 
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The British decision to divide its sphere of former German 
Cameroon was because of the following reasons: it comprised two 
disjointed strips of territory; and, the existence of geographical 
barriers compounded by the absence of an adequate transportation 
and communications network between the two disjointed strips of 
territory made it extremely difficult for the territory to be administered 
as a separate single unit from Nigeria. France, on its part, adopted 
the policy of Assimilation (later Association) in administering French 
Cameroon. In spite of the fact that the partition was said to be 
temporary, Britain and France instituted two different administrative 
styles and systems which were to impact on any subsequent movement 
towards eradicating the provisional nature of the partition and 
facilitating reunification. 

The political dispensation with regard to the future of British and 
French Cameroons, however, underwent a profound mutation after the 
Second World War as Article 76 (b) of the UN Charter explicitly called 
on Britain and France to administer the inhabitants of their respective 
spheres of Cameroon towards independence or self-government. lor 
a better appreciation of the importance and nuances of Article 76 (b), 
a lucid citation of the Article is imperative. Article 76 (b) called on the 
British and French governments, as Administering Authorities, to: 

promote the political, economic, social and educational 
advancement of the inhabitants of the trust territories, 
and their progressive development towards self- 
government or independence as may be appropriate to 
the particular circumstances of each territory and its people... 
[Emphasis added]. 
It goes without saying that Britain and France were not given a blank 
cheque as far as ultimately ascertaining that the people of the trust 
territories were politically, socially, economically and educationally 
prepared for either self-government or independence. This was 
because the Administering Authority had to consider “The particular 
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circumstances of each territory and its people” as well as their “freely 
expressed wishes.” 

For the British Cameroons, the Fiscal Commission headed by Sir 
Louis Chick in 1953 concluded that: 

[the territory] would not in the years immediately ahead 

be financially stable without external assistance. In good 

years it might pay its way with a slender margin, but in 

lean years it would have a deficit and it would have no 

reserves to fall back on if, over a period, the deficits 

exceed the surplus.’ 
Unfortunately, this was not the true picture of the financial situation 
of the British Southern Cameroons. E.J. Gibbons, the Commissioner 
of the Cameroons, disputed Chick’s conclusion arguing that the 
Southern Cameroons’ share of Central Expenditure was not calculated 
on population basis. Gibbons calculated that the share of the Southern 
Cameroons’ Federal Expenditure would give an amount which would 
ensure that “in normal years... a modestly organized Cameroons 
Region could survive.”’ He reiterated that the yield of direct taxes 
could be substantially increased and, but for an economic blizzard, a 
separate Southern Cameroons would be financially viable. But this did 
not prevent the very influential pro-KNDP think-tank, the Kamerun 
Society,” from rejecting separate political entity for the territory in 
favour of reunification because, according to it, where financial capital 
“will come from is, at present, hard to see.” 

The alleged financial inviability of the territory was pointedly 
driven home to the inhabitants by the British Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Alan Lennox-Boyd, at the 1957 London Constitutional 
Conference when he stated that the territory “would not be given 
the golden key to the Bank of England.” The British position was 
further supported by a financial, economic and administrative study 
commissioned by the Foncha government in 1959. The study was done 
by Sydney Phillipson and he reported that the available revenues in the 
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Southern Cameroons would “just suffice to enable it to maintain ... a 
precarious hand-to mouth existence” which “amounts to saying that, 
as a completely independent sovereign state,” the territory would “not 
at its present stage of development be viable.” Foncha refused that 
Dr. Endeley should be given a copy of the Report because it worked 
against his call for separation from Nigeria. It was surely difficult for 
Southern Cameroons politicians to discard the bleak economic and 
financial assessments in the Chick and Phillipson Reports without 
their own “independent” study. 

The subject of reuniting the two Cameroons was raised before, 
during and after the Second World War by several returning soldiers 
from the war. For instance, B. Njume, a Cameroonian soldier, 
wrote to the Resident in Buea in 1945 that “I would like to call your 
attention to the idea of a UNITED CAMEROON UNDER ONE 
RULE [emphasis in original].”’ In 1948, the Union des Populations 
du Cameroun (UPC) was formed and its political platform called for 
the immediate independence and reunification of British and French 
Cameroons. This stance was at a time when French authorities regarded 
French Cameroon as part of French overseas colonies and the policy 
of Association was to enable French colonies achieve independence 
as part of French overseas territory. In fact, French Cameroonians 
were to think and feel as being part of Metropolitan France. This view 
or policy was contrary to the political platform of the UPC which 
advocated “immediate reunification and independence” and the non- 
interference in the internal affairs of an independent and reunitied 
Cameroon. The UPC was directed by a Central Executive Committee 
and the party initially won over some traditional organizations such 
as the Ngondo of the Duala, the Kumze of the Bamileke and the Union 
Tribal Bantou of the Bulu. 

The French colonial government in Yaoundé, therefore, 
unleashed its administrative, political and oppressive machinery to 
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contain the spread of the UPC virus of “immediate independence 
and reunification.” This ultimately culminated in the UPC uprising of 
1955 and the subsequent banning of all its activities in the territory. 
Whereas the UPC and some pro-reunification pressure groups such 
as the National Union of French Cameroon (NUFC) of Paul Soppo 
Priso maintained contacts with pro-reunification groups and parties in 
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the British Cameroons, the majority of political parties and pressure 
groups in French Cameroon were opposed to immediate independence, 
more so to reunification. 

Meanwhile, in the British Southern Cameroons, political pressure 
groups and parties were allowed to flower and blossom unhindered. 
The subtle British policy that was geared towards the territory achieving 
independence in association with Nigeria cleared the political stage for 
the creation of political pressure groups and parties. These pressure 
groups and parties included, between 1946 and 1955, the Cameroons 
Youth League; the Cameroons National Federation; the Kamerun 
United National Congress (KUNC) of Robert J.K. Dibongue 
which, amongst others, advocated the unification of British and 
French Cameroons, the teaching of French in schools in the British 
Cameroons, the teaching of English in schools in French Cameroon 
and the abolition of frontier controls; the Kamerun National Congress 
(IKNC) led by Dr. Emmanuel L. Endeley; the Kamerun Peoples Party 
(KPP) of P.M. Kale and Nerius N. Mbile; and, the Kamerun National 
Democratic Party (Q(NDP) of John Ngu Foncha and Augustin N.Jua 
which was an offshoot of the KNC. The UPC was also allowed to 
participate in Southern Cameroons’ politics until 1957 when it was 
banned in the territory. 

The three main indigenous political parties in the British 
Cameroons espoused divergent views on the political future of the 
territory. The KNC initially wanted a separate region for the territory 
but did not want to break-away because it wanted independence 
within the Nigerian framework. It toyed with the idea of reunification 
but finally “removed the question of unification out of the realm of 
urgency and priority. ...”* The KPP also called for a separate regional 
status for the territory but within the Nigerian framework. The 
KNDP, for its part, appeared to be the sounding board of all possible 
options as it dilly-dallied from separation with ultimate reunification, 
evolutionary reunification, secession and independence as a separate 
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political entity to secession while the territory is allowed to “determine 
[its] future at a latter date.” 

In this melée, the fons and chiefs initially stood for the territory’s 
independence as a separate political entity. In fact, they compared 
association with Nigeria and reunification with French Cameroon as fire 
and water and rejected both. Fon Achirimbi I of Bafut aptly reminded 
delegates at a conference in Bamenda in 1956 that the fons and chiefs 
stood for secession and said that they “rejected Dr. Endeley because 
he wanted to take us to Nigeria. If Mr. Foncha tries to take us to 
the French Cameroons we shall also run away from lim... [we want] 
secession without unification.” However, the position of the fons and 
chiefs later changed when in 1957 Fon Galega II of Bali “waffled and 
wavered about, even enlisting Foncha and Jua as ‘my councilors’... 
[and telegrammed Fon Achirimbi IJ] to contact all the chiefs and fons 
to support Foncha and reunification in advance of his return home””"” 
from the London Constitutional Conference. It was, therefore, evident 
that the inhabitants of the British Southern Cameroons had to make a 
choice on association, secession or reunification. The central aim of this essay 
is three-fold: examine if reunification was Foncha’s principal goal after 
the creation of the KNDP in 1955; examine Aow and why Southern 
Cameroonians ultimately voted for reunification in a UN-supervised 
plebiscite in February 1961; and, finally, bow the reunification proper 
was eventually implemented on 1“ October 1961. 
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The formation of the KNDP, its call for secession from Nigeria and its 
evolutionary reunification stance with French Cameroon found favour 
with the UPC and pro-reunification groups in French Cameroon. In 
fact, in 1955 the KNDP requested that the British Southern Cameroons 
should secede from the Federation of Nigeria because the Southern 
Cameroons would be “in a position to negotiate terms for reunification 
with the government of any free section of Kamerun which desires it.” 
In the opinion of the KNDP, reunification would “be accomplished 
by independent sections rather than dependent ones under British or 
French.”"' In a confidential letter dated 30 October 1956 for instance, 
Foncha, as President-General of the KNDP, appealed for financial 
assistance from the NUFC. 

In the letter which was signed by Paul A. Fongu as Secretary- 
General, W.F. Lebaga as Publicity Secretary and John Ngu Foncha as 
President-General, the KNDP said: 

The KNC and KPP... draw financial help from political 
parties in Nigeria... We [the KNDP] have denied this 
because we are working truly for unification and hope that 
our brothers in Eastern Kamerun will give us the necessary help 
we need...We are sending a few men to discuss this 
with you.... We want to assure you that the KNDP is 
the biggest political party in the Southern Cameroons 
which is working for unification. The National Union 
should therefore recognize this fact and deal directly 
with the KNDP secretariat. We are only friendly to the 
UPC and not subordinate to it. This is necessary in view 
of the fact that we have a common goal which is unification. 
The KNDP is therefore determined to pursue its plan 
of separation quickly from Nigeria but cautiously and 
tenaciously.... [Emphasis added] '* 
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In the confidential letter, the NNDP outlined its programme for 

the attainment of reunification in five stages namely: 
i) Separation from Nigeria in order to have direct dealings with 
the British Government as the Administering Authority; 
ii) Autonomous Legislative House for the Southern Cameroons; 
iit) Direct negotiations for reunification with the Administering 
Authority; 
iv) Unification; and 
v) Independence. 
It should be noted that in the strategy of the KNDP, the Southern 
Cameroons would achieve unification before ‘independence. In the 
historiography of the British Southern Cameroons and French 
Cameroon, unification was synonymous to reunification and both terms 
were used interchangeably. Foncha’s appeal eventually bore fruits 
because Soppo Priso and other pro-reunification groups in French 
Cameroon subsequently provided material and financial assistance to 
the KNDP.” 

It should be pointed out that all the three main indigenous political 
parties in the Southern Cameroons spoke, for various reasons, in favour 
of reunification in their memoranda to the UN Visiting Mission to the 
territory in 1955. In October 1956, Dr. E.M.L. Endeley, in his National 
Day Message on 26 October 1956 baffled British colonial officials witha 
pro-unification speech. Dr. Endeley, at that occasion, told his audience 
that there was a “widespread genuine desire for reunification” in the 
Southern Cameroons and that reunification meant the Cameroons as 
it existed before the outbreak of the First World War." In November 
1955, the KNC presented a memorandum to the UN Visiting Mission 
which called for reunification. The KPP also called on the UN Visiting 
Team to accept the reunification of the Cameroons. However, Ralph 
FA. Grey, Chief Secretary, Lagos, thought that Dr. Endeley only paid 
lip service to reunification. Grey’s view coincided with the conclusion 


of the 1955 UN Visiting Mission which stated that, but for the KNDP, 
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the KNC of Dr. Endeley regarded the issue of reunification as a tool 
to extract greater constitutional developments for the territory and 
not as a genuine political goal.'? This was more so because in April 
1955, the KNC severed its entente with the UPC which it accused >f 
attempting to establish a branch in the Southern Cameroons. Grey’s 
views on Dr. Endeley’s stance on reunification and that of the UN 
Visiting Mission were proved right in May 1958 when Dr. Endeley 
explicitly stated that reunification was not his priority nor was it that 
of his government. 

Although the UPC was allowed to function in the Southern 
Cameroons and participate in the political life of the territory, following 
its legalization by J.O. Field in August 1956, it, however, soon ran into 
problems with the authorities in the territory. On 30 May 1957, the 
Governor-General of Nigeria declared the UPC an unlawful society 
under Section 62 of the Criminal Code; Deportation Orders were 
subsequently issued against thirteen UPC leaders including Dr. Felix- 
Roland Moumie. It was believed that the UPC was a threat to law 
and order in the Southern Cameroons. The deportation of the UPC 
members was on the request of the Endeley Government and it was 
alleged that it derived from a petition written by the UPC criticizing the 
conduct of the March 1957 elections which the KNC narrowly won. 
Dr. Felix-Roland Moumie, however, described their deportation as 
being “part of the same scheme for the powers with territorial control 
of Africa to weaken the struggle of the African peoples to achieve 
their independence....”" 

This, however, did not prevent Foncha from opening a KNDP 
branch in French Cameroon in 1958; the KNDP also associated itself 
with the Committee for the Reunification of the Cameroons, a pro- 
reunification group based in Douala. In the intervening period, the 
reunification dream was gaining steam in French Cameroon despite 
the persecution and assassination of UPC militants and sympathizers 
in the territory by French colonial troops. The short-lived government 
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of André-Marié Mbida never espoused immediate independence and 
reunification while the Ahidjo government which succeeded it in 
February 1958 celebrated the assassination of Reuben Um Nyobe, the 
UPC charismatic leader, in September 1958. Ahidjo, however, in his 
investiture speech on 19 February 1958 embraced the nationalist UPC 
platform of independence and reunification. This was a significant 
departure from Mbida’s political goal for French Cameroon because 
Mbida foresaw independence only as a distant or far off possibility. 
The anti-UPC strategy did not dent the popularity of the reunification 
idea as it became a “respectable” policy in French Cameroon while the 
KNDP, with the approval of Ahidjo, tried to make more solid contacts 
with sympathetic political pressure groups in the territory."” 

In May 1958, Foncha and Solomon T. Muna visited French 
Cameroon and were received by Soppo Priso and “probably received 
by the Prime Minister Ahidjo” and the Southern Cameroons politicians 
won the sympathy and moral support of their French Cameroon 
counterparts.'* In June 1958, Nigerian pagans who were believed to be 
British Northern Cameroonians were expelled from their farmlands in 
French Cameroon because it was believed that the authorities wanted 
to encourage them to demand reunification of the two Cameroons. 
This was because in the event that reunification materialized, their 
mountain homes would no longer be separated from their farmlands 
by an international boundary. However, Ahidjo’s plan to reunite the 
two Cameroons under his leadership aroused no enthusiasm among the 
ruling families in the Adamawa Province in 1958 where he was regarded 
as being anti-European. 

Although the November 1959 plebiscite result in the British 
Northern Cameroons” was welcomed by the Ahidjo government 
because it “represented the desire of the mass of the people for 
separation from Nigeria...[and] that the region would eventually join 
the French Cameroons,” Ahidjo’s position was one of neutrality.” 
Ahidjo’s neutrality stance was dictated by the fact that while he was ready 
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to embrace the reunification of either of the British territories at their 
wish, he was not prepared to “exercise any pressure to this end” and did 
not want “to antagonize Nigeria over the unification question.” He felt 
that “some form of alliance binding the Cameroons to the powerful 
neighbour [Nigeria]... would render both states stable and secure against 
the future manoeuvres of other West African states such as Guinea and 
Ghana.”*' This was more important to the Ahidjo government than 
reunification. In as much as Ahidjo was inching towards embracing 
reunification, it was never an issue or a condition for the attainment of 
independence by French Cameroon. And eventually, the peoples of 
French Cameroon were never asked, in whatever forum or manner, if 
they wanted reunification with the British Southern Cameroons or with 
any part of the British Cameroons. 

In the British Southern Cameroons, on the other hand, the options 
of secession, integration and reunification dominated political discourse as the 
January 1959 General Elections inched forward. Before the elections, 
Solomon T. Muna who was a member of the KNC crossed over to 
the KNDP in September 1957 because Dr. Endeley dilly-dallied on the 
reunification issue which was Muna’s cherished dream. As a matter of 
fact, Muna had wanted to create his own political party but on the counsel 
of Fon Galega II who had also defected from the KNC, he decided to 
join the KNDP Fon Galega II advised Muna to join the KNDP rather 
than create a new party because he feared that with Muna’s political clout 
in the Grassfield, the party would draw support away from the KNDP 
which would be to the advantage of the KNC-KPP alliance which was, 
generally speaking, regarded as a Forest-based party as opposed to the 
alleged Grassfield-based KNDP. But in reality, the KNDP was broad- 
based and was very active all over the Southern Cameroons. In the 1959 
General Elections, the KNDP obtained a narrow victory over the KNC- 
KPP alliance by 14 — 12 seats (see Table I for the detailed results). 
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January 1959 General Election Results 


Source: Electoral a Southern oe CO554/1939, 
File No. WAF 189/440/01, PRO. 


The UPC, after it was banned in the British Southern Cameroons 
in 1957, created the One Kamerun (OK) Party in the territory to 
promote its political ideals; it was led by Ndeh Ntumazah. The British 
had never supported the UPC’s platform of reunification. This was 
glaringly expressed during the 1957 elections in the British Southern 
Cameroons when the UPC presented four candidates and all of them 
lost. After that election, a contented J.W. Robertson, the Governor- 
General of Nigeria, wrote to T.B. Williamson and the Colonial Office 
expressing the British satisfaction with the very poor showing of the 
UPC saying: “it is reassuring to see that the UPC got so little support.” 
It was the same satisfaction from J.O. Field, the Commissioner for the 
British Southern Cameroons, who stated that “The UPC polled only 
1,498 votes and all four candidates lost their deposits, which will be 
a useful handle in New York where they put themselves forward as 
being able to speak for the Southern Cameroons.” 

The anti-UPC statements by British officials were understandable 
from the British prism. The UPC’s position of immediate 
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reunification and immediate independence was based on the argument 
that reunification was the only means for Cameroon to achieve 
independence. Earlier in 1951, the UPC had held its conference in 
Kumba in the Southern Cameroons and delegates came from several 
traditional and political groups in French Cameroon. The theme of 
the conference was “The Unification of the two Cameroons” and it 
was re-echoed at the Second UPC Congress which held at Eseka from 
28 — 30 September 1952. At the Eseka Congress, Um Nyobe forcefully 
declared that independence meant “government of Kamerun, by 
Kamerunians, for Kamerunians and for the benefit of Kamerunians.” 
It was, therefore, obvious why British colonial officials in the Southern 
Cameroons were uneasy with the activities of the UPC and especially 
its call for reunification. This was more so because in 1959, reunification 
was credited in certain circles for having contributed to the KNDP 
victory in the general election. 

The KNDP victory in the January 1959 elections offered three 
choices for the Southern Cameroons: association with Nigeria; 
negotiation with French Cameroon on the terms under which 
reunification would take place; and, continued British trusteeship. In 
February 1959, the Thirteenth Session of the UN debated the Southern 
Cameroons issue and after the failure of Endeley and Foncha to arrive 
at a consensus, it was agreed that a plebiscite should decide the issue. 
But association with Nigeria, reunification with French Cameroon and 
secession still divided the Southern Cameroons delegates. The KNDP 
victory in 1959 was essentially because the party tactfully tailored its 
campaign messages to suit the divergent and, at pe conflicting 
wishes of the majority of the electorate. 

The KNC — KPP alliance committed strategic campaign blunders 
as both the KNC and KPP, for example, fielded rival candidates in 
some of the constituencies with the result that the KNC—KPP alliance 
vote was split and the KNDP candidate rode to victory. The defeat of 
the KNC-KPP alliance exposed the cracks in the alliance. In the KNC, 
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Victor E. Mukete left the party and crossed over to the KNDP which 
reflected his political leanings. In tact, Mukete, a reunificationist at 
heart, felt that Dr. Endeley had down-graded resnification as a priority 
of the KNC. From the KPP, P.M. Kale left and founded the Kamerun 
United Party (AUP) to promote his political goal of the secession 
of the Southern Cameroons and its attainment of independence as a 
separate political entity. 

After the elections, the KNDP and the electorate were struck 
by the harsh political reality. In a secret note, Christopher Eastwood 
of the Colonial Office informed J.W. Robertson that Foncha told 
Malcolm Milne, Deputy Commissioner in the Southern Cameroons 
“that whatever he might have said publicly when campaigning and 
whatever he might have said to or about Ahidjo, he was not interested 
in early association with the French Cameroons and he wanted no more 
eventually than some loose sort of confederation.”” In March 1959, 
Foncha said that “he would accept such a question [1.e. unification 
with an independent French Cameroon] if the General Assembly were 
to insist upon it.’*° This was very revealing for it brought Foncha’s 
double-talk to the lime-light which was going to be his trade-mark 
throughout the territory’s search for independence. 

The position of Foncha in March 1959 was contrary to the 
position of high-level KNDP politicians such as Augustin Ngom 
Jua, Muna, PM Kemcha and M.N. Ndoke who said they would not 
admit any such question until the following conditions were fulfilled: 
the Southern Cameroons had reached a more advanced stage of 
development which would permit them to strike a better bargain; the 
future of the French Cameroon following independence had become 
clear; there was an opportunity to negotiate conditions with the French 
Cameroon in an atmosphere free of commitment; and, finally, that the 
economic and financial implications of any choice must be set out 
prior to the plebiscite.’ On 14 March 1959, Eastwood sent a telegram 
to J.W. Robertson informing him that Foncha explicitly confided in 
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him on 13 March 1959 “that he did not consider independence [of 
the British Southern Cameroons] as a separate entity to be a possible 
permanent solution.””* 

Later in 1959, Eastwood again informed J.W. Robertson and Sir 
Andrew Cohen of the discussion he had with Foncha in which Foncha 
explicitly said: 

he would not want unification with the... [French 
Cameroons] if it remained a unitary state...‘[and when 
Eastwood asked Foncha] what would then be the 
alternative, seeing that the UNO clearly would not stand 
for continued trusteeship or independence; it seemed to 
me that the only alternative would be to join Nigeria. He 
[Foncha] said “Yes.”” 
There is no doubt that it was because of such vacillating statements by 
Foncha that J.O. Field complained in April 1959 that “Foncha wobbles 
from attitude to attitude so quickly that I’m a little breathless keeping 
pace 

This, notwithstanding, in May 1959, Foncha and his governing 
KNDP were offered the unique opportunity to state clearly their 
position on the political future of the British Southern Cameroons 
during a meeting at Ikeja, Lagos, on 20 May 1959 with Lennox-Boyd. 
On Jua’s prodding, Lennox-Boyd accepted that Britain was prepared 
to drop the reunification alternative if the Southern Cameroons’ 
government firmly rejected it. In the words of Lennox-Boyd, the 
Southern Cameroons government had “only to state firmly that such a 
question is unacceptable (supported perhaps, by a motion in the House 
of Assembly)... [and] Her Majesty’s Government will decline to agree 
to the question being posed and the UN will meekly give way.”! This 
offer was not exploited and Southern Cameroons politicians, fons, 
chiefs, Native Authorities and pressure groups such as the National 
Union of Kamerun Students (NUKS) converged in Mamfe in August 
1959 to, once more, work out a political consensus. 
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The debates at the Mamfe Conference, once more, brought to 
the forefront the various conflicting positions of the KNDP and the 
KNC-KPP Alliance. The KNDP wanted the options to be secession 
or association, the KNC-KPP wanted reanification or association and not 
secession for it knew that secesston was the most popular of the three 
options which it did not want. The delegate of the Kamerun Society 
who was sent to support reunification went and supported association or 
secession. The KUP of P.M. Kale argued that the Southern Cameroons 
should achieve independence as a separate political entity while the 
National Union of Kamerun Students (NUKS) wanted secession and 
ultimate reunification. The NUKS argued that the Southern Cameroons 
would not be a stable political territory as a separate political state. 
The OK Party, for its part, stated that Southern Cameroonians should 
simply be asked if they wanted to reunify with French Cameroon.” 
Unfortunately, the debates which revolved around secession, reunification 
and association did not resolve the problem. The KNC-KPP position 
was hardened essentially because Dr. Endeley was in possession of 
the KNDP’s October 1956 confidential letter to Soppo Priso. What 
emerged from the debates was that the most popular wish was secession, 
followed by assoctation with the least popular being reunification. 

This was very revealing because despite the campaigns by the 
UPC, the OK and pressure groups such as the Kamerun Society in 
favour of reunification and the well-reasoned and well-argued pro- 
reunification pamphlets such as Edet A. Anjeh’s 1956 Kamerun Re- 
unification: A discussion of Reality, Samson A. George’s 1956 Kamerun: 
Being a Discussion of a 7-Potnt Solution for the Unification Problenr, Gwan- 
Nulla and Tamajong Ndumu’s 1957 The Kamerun Society and the Nigerian 
Constitutional Conference, the Unification Question, and, Nzo Ekangaki’s 
1957 An Introduction to Eastern Kamerun, reunification was not an 
acceptable house-hold word in the Southern Cameroons. This was 
definitely because of the fear caused by the persecution, assassination 
and wanton destruction of lives and property as a result of terrorist 
activities in French Cameroon. 
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The popularity of secession was a clear indication that the British 
policy of coaxing the Southern Cameroons towards assocation with 
Nigeria did not produce the expected fruits even when it was clear that 
Her Majesty’s Government would not give the territory “the golden 
key to the Bank of England” if it seceded. In fact, in March 1959, 
Maurice Smith of the Colonial Office succinctly put the British policy 
to Galsworthy in the following words: 

As you know, in the UK’s view it would be best for the 

Southern Cameroons to choose to become part of an 

independent Nigeria, but whether or not this choice 

is made, we must obviously help the new Southern 

Cameroons Government to understand as clearly as it 

can the likely effects of severing the link with Nigeria 

and of trying to operate as a separate Government.” 
This point was re-emphasized by Malcolm Milne at the Mamfe 
Conference in August 1959 when he repeated Lennox-Boyd’s advice 
that “many of the best friends of the Cameroons do not foresee a 
destiny more likely to promote the happiness and prosperity [of the 
Southern Cameroons] than continued association with Nigeria.”*' The 
delegates did not buy this line of argument and, once again, they were 
invited to the UN at New York in another attempt to hammer out a 
consensus. 

At the UN in New York in September — October 1959, Foncha 
called for the separation of the Southern Cameroons from Nigeria 
because it would leave “the door open for the building up of a greater 
Cameroon” and argued that it was “nothing short of treason that 
anyone for selfish motives should want his country to be engulfed by 
another.” Endeley, on the other hand, argued that he did not want 
Foncha and the KNDP “to take the territory and its people on a joy 
ride to an unknown destination” and that “reunification is the ultimate 
policy towards which [Foncha and his government] shall work after 
separation.”*° Dr. Endeley’s insistence on reunification as one of the 
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alternatives was because he was privy to the KNDP’s confidential letter 
of 1956 which outlined how the KNDP would achieve reunification in 
a five-staged plan of separating “quickly from Nigeria but cautiously 
and tenaciously” which would culminate in reunification. In order to 
better understand Endeley’s argument, a closer reading of Ioncha’s 
confidential letter to Soppo Priso and NUFC in October 1956 becomes 
imperative. The debate was given an added ugly twist by N.N. Mbile 
when he proposed that each tribe or division should be allowed to 
make its choice on the two alternatives of association with Nigeria or 
reunification with French Cameroon.”’ 

The popular option of secession and independence as a separate 
political entity was rejected and at the end of the day, the two questions 
which were finally adopted were: 

1. Do you wish to achieve independence by joining 
the independent Federation of Nigeria? 
OR 
2. Do you wish to achieve independence by joining 
the independent Republic of Cameroons? 
The inclusion of reunification as one of the plebiscite questions was 
an uncomfortable decision for Britain although the British knew that 
it was the least popular of the three options. It was an uncomfortable 
decision because the British had schooled Southern Cameroonians to 
understand the Nigerian political mind and character. The political 
system in French Cameroon and the political mind and character of 
French Cameroonians were unknown; federalism, in the Westminster 
tradition, was also incomprehensible ‘to the French political mind 
and, zpso facto, to the French Cameroon political class. The British, 
consequently, had to brace themselves for a likely victory by the 
reunification option. 
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British Official view on Reunification 


The British policy that the friends of the British Southern 
Cameroons believed that it was in the interest of the territory to 
achieve independence in association with Nigeria was contrary to the 
confidential analysis of British officials. Confidential British assessment 
reports stated that it was better for the British Southern Cameroons 
to achieve independence in reunion with French Cameroon than 
with Nigeria. British officials held that “economically, the balance of 
advantage 1s heavily in favour of the Southern Cameroons [joining the 
French Cameroon] rather than remaining as a Region of Nigeria.”* 
In the opinion of J. Inman of the Colonial Office, with 1/40" of 
the population of Nigeria, the Southern Cameroons “cannot hope 
to have much influence in Federal [Nigeria] matters.”*”” According to 
him, “the French Cameroon is probably one of the most prosperous 
dependent territories in West Africa.’ In another confidential note 
by T:C Jerrom of the Colonial Office to Maurice G. Smith dated 22 
December 1958, Jerrom said that “unification would probably be in 
the interest of the British Cameroonians from the economic point of 
view” should French Cameroon treat “the British part of the country 
fairly from the development point of view”! 

The prospect of the British Southern Cameroons opting to reunite 
with French Cameroon was, in spite of the confidential assessment, 
looked upon with worry in British defence circles. In a letter marked 
“Top Secret” from A. Campbell of the Colonial Office to C.E.F Gough 
of the Ministry of Defence dated 30 January 1959, British officials 
discussed the strategic military impact of the Southern Cameroons 
reuniting with French Cameroon. In their analysis, the territory had 
no staging airfield. Tiko, the only viable airfield, was overshadowed by 
the Cameroon Mountain and was regarded as quite unreliable from a 
defence point of view. In like manner, the harbour at Victoria (now 
Limbe) was suitable only for shallow-draft vessels and communication 
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in the territory was very poor. It was, therefore, concluded that 
there was “no positive strategic importance in the Southern part of 
the Cameroons.” However, there was a “negative” strategic interest 
because, at the time, Britain was proposing a Defence Agreement with 
Nigeria geared towards cooperation in “mutual defence.” 

The “mutual defence” raised a commitment for the external 
defence of Nigeria which meant that a possible future threat from 
the Cameroons had to be considered. It was, nonetheless, felt that 
the Southern Cameroons would not lend itself either to mounting 
or supporting operations. If, on the other hand, as it was expected, 
the British Northern Cameroons attained independence in association 
with Nigeria, the British defence analysts saw “no difficulty about 
overflying it from Kano, though of course the question of overflying 
the French Cameroons” which laid astride the route to Entebbe, 
Uganda, and Nairobi, Kenya, remained.” At the end, however, the 
defence officials agreed that they “could not reasonably claim that 
the UK commitment to co-operate with Nigeria in mutual defence 
involves a responsibility of such proportions that ...[they] should 
allow it to influence [UK’s] policy in the Southern Cameroons.”” 
Britain’s defence concerns, therefore, contributed in London’s interest 
towards the preparedness of the KNDP government in negotiating 
reunification with French Cameroon if the electorate opted for it. 

British colonial officials were also worried that the Southern 
Cameroons and, more specially, the KNDP lacked ministers and 
indigenous administrators with formal education who “were capable 
of appreciating the complications of the present situation.” 
The British were afraid of the total collapse of the administrative 
machinery in the Southern Cameroons between October 1960, when 
Nigeria would become independent, and the Plebiscite in February 
1961 unless Nigerians and expatriates were attracted to the territory in 
sufficient numbers to keep the administration moving, The situation 
was complicated because Foncha, on more than one occasion, publicly 
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stated that “Nigerians are not wanted in the Southern Cameroons and 
that only Southern Cameroonians or possibly expatriate Europeans 
will be made welcome.’””® The problem was compounded by Foncha’s 
naive belief that Southern Cameroonians could be trained.in an 
intensive six-week course to do any of the duties which were at the 
time performed by expatriates or Nigerians.”’ 

The uneasiness of the British Colonial Office was not limited 
to the administrative machinery. According to Maurice Smith, the 
“Southern Cameroons government may fail to make a good case for 
satisfactory terms or may fail to understand the full implication of 
the terms proposed by the French Cameroon Government.’””? It was, 
therefore, agreed that a guide, philosopher and friend be proposed 
to Foncha who would give him impartial advice and assist him in any 
discussions with the Prime Minister of the French Cameroons. The 
need for a “philosopher-guide” for the Southern Cameroons was also 
emphasized by Foley Newns who was sent by Sir James Robertson on 
a fact-finding visit to the Southern Cameroons in December 1959. At 
the end of Newns’ five-day visit, he reported that it was wrong “to leave 
the future of a country entirely to the representatives of one political 
party [the KNDP] which had only a bare majority and whose leaders 
are incompetent to appreciate the issues involved.” Newns felt that 
the 14 -12 victory of the KNDP against the KNC-KPP alliance was 
not a comfortable and decisive victory. In a prophetic note, given the 
advantage of hindsight, Newns went on to say: 

... [Britain] asadministeringauthorityhasresponsibility 
not to allow these nice little people[i.e. Southern 
Cameroonians] to commit suicide. This they will do 
if they join the Republic of Cameroon. The people 
on that side [i.e. the French Cameroonians] are more 
sophisticated and will swallow these people up.” 
The fears raised by Newns were, however, down-played by Ahidjo in 
several occasions as if he was definitely aware of them. [or instance, 
during the 849" Meeting of the Fourth Committee of the UN in 1959, 
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Ahidjo stated: “We [French Cameroontans] are not annexationists... 
If our brothers of the British zone wish to unite with independent 
Cameroun, we are ready to discuss the matter with them, but we 
will do so on a footing of equality.”*! History has a funny way of 
catching up with political actors and after fifty years of reunification, 
Cameroonians should be able to ascertain who was right: Newns or 
Ahidjo. The need for a “philosopher-guide” was also felt by the KNDP 
leadership and help was sought from the Colonial Office. In response, 
Sir Sydney Phillipson was appointed the “philosopher-guide” although, 
unfortunately, Foncha and the KNDP government did not make 
adequate use of his constitutional and economic expertise. After the 
appointment of Sir Sydney Phillipson and the September — October 
1959 UN Session, Southern Cameroonians turned their attention to 
the UN-supervised plebiscite slated for 11 February 1961. But the 
acceptance of the Plebiscite alternatives drew mixed reactions in the 
Southern Cameroons. 


Organization and Conduct of the Plebiscite 


The draft resolution on the British Cameroons’ plebiscite was adopted 
as UN General Assembly Resolution 1352 (XIV) of 16 October 1959. 
It stipulated that the arrangements for the plebiscite should begin on 
30 September 1960 and it should be held not later than March 1961. A 
reasonable majority of KNDP officials condemned the compromise 
and accused Foncha for not having kept to his promise to the KNDP. 
This was because Foncha, before leaving for the UN, had promised 
that he would obtain a two- to three- year extension of the trusteeship 
period and a transitional period during which the Southern Cameroons 
would negotiate the issue of reunification with French Cameroon. 

This was more so because as late as August 1959, S.T. Muna 
and Ndoke had stated very clearly that the KNDP and the Southern 
Cameroons wanted to secede from the Federation of Nigeria and 
remain for a “period of perhaps five years under British Trusteeship to 
decide on the various political alternatives open to them: independence, 
association with French Cameroon or even re-association with 
Nigeria.”°? Jua, who all along before 1960 had wanted the Southern 
Cameroons to achieve independence as a separate political entity, wired 
Foncha expressing the KNDP’s disapproval of the compromise. At 
one point, it was believed that steps were taken to dismiss Foncha as 
the President of the KNDP but the steps ended in smoke. 

Unlike the KNDP, the OK Party and the Kamerun Society 
supported the compromise. AAs was expected, the KNC-KPP alliance 
applauded it while the majority of Southern Cameroonians who 
had wanted secession condemned it. For instance, the Cameroons 
Commoners Congress (CCC) of Chief Stephen Nyenti and the 
Cameroons Indigenes Party (CIP).of Manga Williams rejected it. But 
the only organized reaction against the compromise came from the 
IXamerun United Party (KUP) of P.M. Kale which condemned it as an 
imposition anda “departure from the fundamental principle upon which 
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the UN Charter was promulgated with regards to Trust Territories.” 


In a letter to the UN Secretary—General dated 20 September 1960, 
Kale warned that the KUP would boycott the plebiscite if the third 
option was not included. He went on to say that his party would advise 
all Southern Cameroonians “to abstain from voting or mutilate their 
ballot papers as a protest against the plebiscite....”°* These, and other 
anti-plebiscite protests which were not sustained, fell on deaf ears as 
arrangements for the holding of the plebiscite on 11 February 1961 
went ahead unperturbed. 

In spite of the intense discomfort which the acceptance of 
reunification as one of the two alternatives caused in KNDP circles, 
Foncha did not hesitate to loudly stress his support for it during his 
speech on the occasion of the maiden independence celebrations of 
the Republic of Cameroon in Yaoundé on 1* January 1960. Foncha, 
leading an eleven-person delegation,°® assured Ahidjo, French 
Cameroonians, foreign and international dignitaries that the Southern 
Cameroons wanted reunification with the Republic of Cameroon. In 
his address, Foncha said: 

We have always believed that the shortest course to[the] 

unity of the two sectors is through independence. I 

[Foncha] have all along been zwmensely impressed with the 

unanimity of the demand for independence and reunification in 

Eastern Kamerun, a unanimity which obliged even the 

United Nations to rule out the need for a Plebiscite 

to ascertain the wishes of the people...I would like to 

assure you that we of the other sector of Kamerun are 

working hard to make possible the coming into being of 

this great country of Kamerun [Emphasis added]. * 
According to Foncha, there was no doubt that French Cameroonians, 
without any dissent, wanted reunification. Unlike in French Cameroon, 
the UN had to settle for a Plebiscite in the Southern Cameroons 
because of the lack of unanimity. In fact, Foncha was very aware of 
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the disagreement within his KNDP and did not shy away from clearly 
saying it even in the presence of Jua who had earlier indicated his 
reluctance to accept reunification. It is Important to point out that 
Ahidjo, in his speech, did not make any reference to Foncha’s speech 
or to the issue of reunification. It is very revealing that Ahidjo never 
mentioned the Southern Cameroons in his speech despite the several 
meetings that he and several members of his government held with 
Foncha and his KNDP Government Ministers in 1959. 

Despite the apparent dis-interest in the subject of reunification 
portrayed by Ahidjo in his speech, discussions and meetings between 
him and Foncha on the practical dispensation should the reunification 
option win were intensified in 1960. Ahidjo and Foncha met several 
times between January and December 1960 in Yaoundé (in January, 
May, October, November and December) and Nkongsamba (April) 
and the substance of their discussions was on what form of political 
system would be adopted: a /oose confederation which Foncha wanted 
or a federation which Ahidjo (now President of the Republic of 
Cameroon) wanted. In these Ahidjo-Foncha meetings, “Foncha was 
thinking in terms of a Confederation [while]... Ahidjo was prepared 
... to accept a Federation but not a Confederation.’ At the same 
time, the KNC-KPP Alliance which had merged in June 1960 and 
was styled the Cameroon Peoples National Congress (CPNC) secured 
a firm undertaking from Britain and Nigeria in May 1960 should 
the Southern Cameroons decide, in the upcoming plebiscite, to be 
associated with the Federation of Nigeria. In response, the KNDP 
published a pamphlet entitled United Cameroons Federal Constitution 
indicating what the Southern Cameroons reunification with French 
Cameroon would be. 

Although the KNDP indicated that the Republic of Cameroon 
and the Southern Cameroons had agreed that the United Cameroons 
Federal Constitution contained the basic provisions of a Federal 
Constitution, the Republic of Cameroon was not a patty to it. The 
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Deputy Commissioner of the Southern Cameroons, Malcolm Milne, 
called it a workman-like document which might serve as the basis tor 
discussions between Foncha and Ahidjo. He, nonetheless, reserved 
his comments until Foncha had “gone one or two points more closely 
with Sir Sydney [Phillipson].”"* The document contained several 
proposals which were, at best, unrealistic at their face value. Amongst 
other things, for example, the Southern Cameroons Governor would 
be a “head of state,” the President of the Federal government would 
be a “head of state” and the Governor of the Republic of Cameroon 
would also be a “head of state;” a single country could not have had 
three “heads of state.” 

As part of the on-going meetings between Foncha and his | 
KNDP government, on the one hand, and British Colonial officials 
in Buea, on the other, J.O. Field met with Foncha and his ministers in 
July 1960. Foncha, during the meeting, briefed J.O. Field that he and 
Ahidjo had agreed that reunification would not be immediate but that 
there “would be a lengthy period of engagement followed by eventual 
marriage, not unification as soon as possible after the plebiscite as the 
United Nations seemed to think.”® This view reflected the KNDP 
position and was re-enforced after a series of meetings in Yaounde 
from 10 — 14 October 1960 between Ahidjo and a KNDP delegation 
comprising Foncha, Muna, Jua and W.N.O. Effiom. After the meeting, 
Ahidjo and the KNDP delegation produced three documents, one of 
which contained a very important statement to the effect that “the 
implementation of reunification cannot be automatic but gradual.” In 
fact, Jua spoke of a separate existence of “at least five years.’ But 
events after the plebiscite showed that the document was a mere piece 
of paper and Ahidjo had taken them on “a joy ride.” 

Ahidjo was for immediate reunification as events in July 1961 
(the Foumban Conference), August 1961 (the Yaoundé Tripartite 
Conference) and 30 September 1961 (independence and reunification 
of Southern Cameroons and the Republic of Cameroon) showed. In 
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July 1960, Foncha and the KNDP government believed what they 
wanted to believe in Ahidjo. Before then, the defection of J.M. Boja 
in March 1960 and the sensational Dickson M. Frambo “bubble’”®! 
in May 1960 put Foncha and the KNDP on their feet and they easily 
fell prey to Ahidjo’s stoicism. This was because Boja’s defection from 
the KNDP to the KNC-KPP alliance gave both the KNDP and the 
KNC-KPP a parity of 13 seats each in the Assembly. 

Earlier on 31 May 1960, the UN Trusteeship Council had issued 
Resolution No. 2013 (XXIV) requesting Britain to take appropriate 
steps to ensure that the peoples of that territory were “fully informed, 
before the plebiscite, of the constitutional arrangements that would 
have to be made .... for the implementation of the decisions at 
the plebiscite.” In the opinion of the British government, a clear 
statement had to be made on the form of reunification and when and 
how it would be implemented. In this connection, Ahidjo and Foncha 
held a series of meetings in Yaoundé on 10, 11 and 13 October 1960. 
At the end, a communiqué was issued on 14 October 1960 in which 
Foncha, intentionally or not, conceded to Ahidjo what the majority of 
the KNDP leadership did not want, namely: a centralized federation. 

Meanwhile, in view of the fact that after 1 October 1960 
Nigeria would become independent and the UK would no longer 
administer the Southern Cameroons as part of Nigeria even on the 
grounds of “administrative convenience,” the British Parliament, in 
September 1960, examined and adopted the draft Southern Cameroons 
(Constitutional) Order-in-Council, 1960. It went operational on 1 October 
1960. It provided for a House of Assembly of 26 elected members 
with a Speaker appointed by the Commissioner of the Southern 
Cameroons after consultation with the Premier; a Premier appointed 
by the Commissioner acting in his discretion; an Executive Council 
with Ministers and Parliamentary Secretaries appointed by the 
Commissioner with the advice of the Premier; and finally, a High 
Court with a High Court Judge appointed by the Commissioner. The 
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House ot Assembly also comprised three ex-officio members, namely: 
the Deputy Commissioner of the Southern Cameroons, the Attorney- 
General of the Southern Cameroons and the Financial Secretary of 
the Southern Cameroons. The Executive Council also included the 
Deputy Commussioner of the Southern Cameroons and the Attorney- 
General of the Southern Cameroons.” 

In order to implement the 16 October 1959 UN Resolution 
and in preparation for the 11 February 1961 Plebiscite, the British 
Parliament, in September 1960, adopted the Statutory Instruments 1960 
No.1655 West Africa: The Southern Cameroons Plebiscite Order-in-Counal 
1960. This Order-in Council divided the Southern Cameroons into 
twenty-six Plebiscite Districts and laid down the qualifications for 
voting. As the plebiscite date approached, a growing number of 
Southern Cameroonians, regardless of party leanings, became very 
apprehensive with the plebiscite compromise. Under pressure from all 
quarters, Foncha accepted to head a Southern Cameroons delegation 
to London in November 1960 to revisit the UN General Assembly 
Resolution 1352 (XIV) of 16 October 1959. The delegation wanted 
independence as a separate political entity but the request was rejected 
because the UN had “ruled out a period of continuing Trusteeship or 
separate independence for the Southern Cameroons’ This was more 
so because the Afro-Asian bloc which commanded a majority in the 
UN did not support the balkanization of Africa. 

Foncha’s acceptance to lead the delegation with the request for 
independence as a separate political entity was a further indication 
of his politically vacillating attitude which did not help Southern 
Cameroons’ decision on reunification, association ox secession. \t should be 
recalled that the British had offered Foncha and the KNDP a unique 
opportunity in May 1959 to state clearly what they wanted for the 
territory. The opportunity was wasted which led to the UN debate 
and Resolution 1352 (XIV) of 16 October 1959. Britain and the UN 
no longer found it politically expedient to re-open the question. More 
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so, the Afro-Asian bloc in the UN had overwhelmingly rallied behind 
the Resolution. 

The only noteworthy outcome of the November 1960 London 
Talks was the confusion it created in the minds of Southern Cameroons 
voters. Some of the voters thought that secesston had been accepted. 
Foncha’s flip-flop attitude was, once more, demonstrated after the 
failure of the November 1960 London Talks when he met Ahidjo 
in Yaoundé from 1 — 2 December 1960 and both men re-affirmed 
their agreement with the plebiscite compromise in Southern Cameroons 
Plebiscite 1961: The Two Alternatives. This document was produced by 
the government of the Southern Cameroons contrary to the position 
that it was “prepared by the United Kingdom Government.” The Two 
Alternatives clearly stated that in the event of the Southern Cameroons 
voting to join the Republic of Cameroon 

the government of the R of C [Republic of Cameroon] 

and the SC [Southern Cameroons] would unite in a 

Federal United Cameroon Republic... [and] arrangements 

would be worked out after the plebiscite....During the 

short period while the arrangements were made the UK 

would be ready to continue the trusteeship. 
The contents of the Two Alternatives definitely reflected the political 
naivety of Foncha in believing that Ahidjo’s concept of federation was 
in line with his /oose confederation and gradual reunification. \n all of these 
Foncha-Ahidjo discussions, Ahidjo was accompanied by his French 
advisors while Foncha went without the British experts, and more 
especially Sydney Phillipson, who were at his disposal. 

On 8 December 1960, Deputy Commissioner Milne received a 
scathing letter from Foncha informing him that “we [Foncha and the 
KNDP government] are left with no alternative but to keep you aware 
of your failings to execute your duties unbiased” and Foncha demanded 
the immediate removal of Milne.®' This was because Milne had pointed 
out the several shortcomings in the draft constitutional proposals for 
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the future United Federal Republic of Cameroon agreed to by Foncha 
and Ahidjo. Furthermore, Milne had suggested that the KNDP and 
the CPNC should sink their political differences and form a coalition 
government; he also advised that the Southern Cameroons should 
achieve independence within the British Commonwealth. In addition, 
Milne had proposed to Foncha that the Republic of Cameroon and 
the Southern Cameroons should draw up a Constitution before the 
11 February 1961 Plebiscite clearly indicating the form reunification 
between the two territories would take as the Federation of Nigeria 
had done. Following a meeting that Foncha and some of his ministers 
held with Milne, the letter was withdrawn. 
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As events were unfolding, UN members felt that it was necessary to 
clarify certain aspects of Article 76(b) of the UN Charter regarding 
the granting of “self-government or independence” to colonies 
and trust territories. Accordingly, UN Resolution 1514 (XV) of 14 
December 1960 and UN Resolution 1541 (XV) of 15 December 1960 
were debated and adopted. UN Resolution 1514 (XV) provided that 
“inadequacy of political, economic, social or education preparedness 
should never serve as a pretext for delaying independence”. Resolution 
1541 XV) in Principle VI stipulated that a non-self governing territory 
could attain self-government either by: 

a) Emerging as a sovereign independent State; 

b) Free association with an independent State; or 

c) Integration with an independent State. 

The British Southern Cameroons was concerned with (b) and (c) 
of Principle VI which were clearly spelt out in Principles VII and 
VIII. The Southern Cameroons was, therefore, “qualified” to achieve 
independence either through association or integration which: 

should be on the basis of complete equality between 

the peoples of erstwhile Non-self-Governing Territory 

and those of the independent country with which it is 

integrated. The peoples of both territories should have 

equal status and rights™ 
These legal instruments clarifted, completed and addressed any 
ambiguity that Article 76 (b) of the UN Charter must have created. On 
11 February 1961, witha budget of £100,000 which was underwritten 
by the British Government, the UN - supervised plebiscite in the 
Southern Cameroons went on very smoothly and the following results 
were recorded: 97,741 votes in favour of joining the Federation of 
Niveria and an overwhelming 233,571 votes for reunification with 
the Republic of Cameroon. In the Britsh Northern Cameroons, 
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146,296 voted to join Nigeria while 97,659 voted to join the Republic 
of Cameroon. In March 1961, Foncha travelled to Yaounde to briet 
Ahidjo on the outcome of the plebiscite results. At the airport in 
Yaoundé, Sultan Seidou Njoya of the Bamoum was one of the restricted 
top dignitaries who received Foncha. Coincidentally, Sultan Seidou 
Njoya eventually organized and hosted the Foumban Constitutional 
Conference in July 1961. 

Although Foncha and the KNDP jubilated over the victory, 
the political atmosphere in the Southern Cameroons was far from 
healthy. The animosity and bitterness which had dominated Southern 
Cameroons political stage re-surfaced after the plebiscite. The 
intensity of the bitterness could be gauged in the roaring, boisterous 
and inflammatory speeches and statements which KNDP and CPNC 
officials made in the Southern Cameroons House of Assembly 
which were reflections of the feelings of their respective supporters 
and sympathizers. The feelings and the depth of the bitterness and 
antagonism could be deduced from the two selected statements, 
among several, by Dr. Endeley of the opposition CPNC and Premier 
Foncha of the ruling KNDP. In view of the importance of better 
understanding and appreciating the feelings which hovered over 
the Southern Cameroons, liberty has been taken to lengthily cite a 
reasonable part of the statements by Dr. Endeley and Premier 
Foncha. 

On 23 March 1961, Dr. Endeley directed his political venom at 
the ruling KNDP “for attempting to rush into law certain bills and 
motions” in the following words: 

I now make this statement on behalf of my colleagues... 
to explain our general attitude to further participation in 
the proceedings of this House A great English Statesman 
once said that “power tends to corrupt, but absolute 
power corrupts absolutely.” This now seems to be the 
case with our friends of the KNDP, the party who ull 
now shamelessly remains in power with the slim and 
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artificial majority of one nominated woman member 
and 3 officials.... At a time like this, when...”’strong 
emotions” are rampant, feelings are very tense...what 
do we finde... all the new amendments to existing laws... 
[are intended]... to submerge certain minority tribes and 
clans and rob them of their rights.... This 1s nothing 
but barefaced oppression.... Since the KNDP assumed 
power, tribal hatred has gained momentum and there 
is so much bitterness and suspicion.... The [K NDP] 
Government is fast deteriorating ... to an instrument 
of oppression in the hands of primitive, arrogant and 
power-drunk ministers....The best solution to present 
Southern Cameroons problems... lies in the dissolution 
of the Southern Cameroons into compatible Groups 
according to their wishes, and not on the dictates or 
whims of majority clans who if armed with newly-won 
democratic powers will use these to serve only their 
selfish intérests....° 

In April 1961 and in the same House of Assembly, Prime Minister 

Foncha retorted sternly to Dr. Endeley’s statement of 23 March 1961 

saying, amongst other things: 
We started talking about relinquishing our claim to 
the Common-wealth as far back as 1957... when we 
advocated a separate region for ourselves. The aim 
was to separate from... Nigeria and to every person 
the right thing in seceding from Nigeria meant also 
leaving the Commonwealth, and it is now proof that 
the question of unification had been ... spontaneous ... 
we are again vindicating our stand to say that unification 
had been a matter deeply buried in the minds of the 
people ... and we were right by not being ashamed to 
express ourselves in the eyes of the World .... We, of 


the majority tribe, will never kill some of us in order to 
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reduce our number .... It has now been found that those 

who inhabit Victoria Division have become numerically 

more than the Bakwerians, and it has fallen to the lot of 

the Bakwerians that their land should fall to the hands 

of the Cameroons Development Corporaton. It is not 

the Grassfield man who has to blame for having settled 

here. I think we should now go back and blame the 

Bakwerians for having sold their land to the Germans 

.... The question of surrendering of power---we want 

to make this abundantly clear that you cannot hold it 

any more.” 
It was in this tense and bitter atmosphere that the delegation of the 
Republic of Cameroon led by Foreign Minister Charles Okala, the 
British delegation which included Prime Minister Foncha and Muna 
and the CPNC delegation led by Dr. Endeley left for the UN in 
New York in April 1961 to analyse and pronounce on the Plebiscite 


Results. 
Plebiscite Results at the UN 


In April 1961, Dr. Endeley and N.N. Mbile led a CPNC delegation 
to the UN to argue that the Plebiscite results should be interpreted 
and implemented according to the votes by each tribal unit or clan; 
this was one of the points which Dr. Endeley made in his speech 
in the Southern Cameroons House of Assembly on 23 March 1961. 
The CPNC delegation included chiefs and politicians from CPNC 
strongholds: Chief Sakwe Bokwe led the Mokanya of the Orokos; F. 
N. Ajebe-Sone led the Muane-Ngoe of the Bakossi; Rev Ando-Seh 
led the Nkambe and the Bakweri were ably represented by Dr. I'ndeley 
with Barrister Samuel M. L. Endeley as the CPNC legal adviser. J. 
N. Foncha and S. T. Muna went with the British delegation while 
Charles Okala, the Foreign Minister of the Republic of Cameroon, 
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led his country’s delegation which included Dr. Evidi Bebey. The 
CPNC delegation argued that its position was dictated by the need 
to maintain and preserve ethnic and tribal unity. The CPNC did not 
want a repeat of the 1884-1885 Berlin Conference which drew up 
boundaries irrespective of ethnic and/or tribal unity. 

In the argument of the CPNC, Nkambe Division which, with the 
exception of Nkambe East, polled 21,917 votes in favour of joining 
Nigeria as opposed to 15,022 tor the Republic of Cameroon should 
join Nigeria. The CPNC also argued that Kumba Division with 32,733 
votes for Nigeria as against 27,600 for the Republic of Cameroon 
should be allowed to join Nigeria; in like manner, in Victoria Division, 
Victoria North West with 4,744 votes for Nigeria and 4,205 for the 
Republic of Cameroon should also join Nigeria.’' An in-depth analysis 
of the votes in some of the Bakweri villages in Victoria Division, for 
example, shows that the indigenous population voted overwhelmingly 
for integration with Nigeria as opposed to the overall vote in the 
Division (see Table II). 

In opposition to the CPNC argument was the O.K. party 
represented by Ndeh Ntumazah who, with Dr. Eyidi Bebey, argued 
for the results to be interpreted in a bloc rather than according to the 
voting pattern of individual tribes, ethnic groups or divisions. In the 
opinion of the British and the governing KNDP, the electorate had 
spoken and the UN should endorse the results as follows: the Southern 
Cameroons with 97,741 votes in favour of joining the Federation 
of Nigeria and 233,571 votes in favour of joining the Republic of 
Cameroon. In the British Northern Cameroons, 146,296 votes were in 
favour of the Federation of Nigeria and 97,659 votes were in favour 
of the Republic of Cameroon. According to the UN, therefore, the 
British Southern Cameroons opted to join the Republic of Cameroon 
while the British Northern Cameroons opted to join Nigeria. Charles 
Okala of the Republic of Cameroon opposed the British and KNDP 
position because, if accepted, the British Northern Cameroons would 
join Niveria. 
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Plebiscite vote in some Bakweri Villages 
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Bakingili 109 
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| | Votes for Integration Votes for Reunification | 

| Name of Village | with Nigeria (Green with the Republic | 

| Box Cameroon (white Box) | 

| Bota 356 40) 
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Membea 655 
Bonjongo 960 
Small Soppo 299 
Great Soppo 453 150 
Muea 2 299 147 
Ekona Lelu 163 
Bova 
Lysoka Native | 483 
Wokova 
Bonabavio 165 
Molyko 276 
Source: Cameroons Champion, 15" February 1961, 3 
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Charles Okala claimed that “it is impossible to talk of  self- 
determination [in the British Northern Cameroons] when voters go 
to the polls at bayonet point.”” He accused British officials for having 
placed Nigerian interests first, and that over the years the British had 
promoted “a spirit of submission and abandonment” of the Northern 
Cameroons to Nigeria. Okala intimated that these influences were 
direct pressure on the electors. He went on to add that the results of 
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Dr. E.M.L. Endeley, Premier of the Southern Cameroons (sitting third from right) with a 
Native Authority Counal in Bamenda, May 1958 
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Members of the 1955 Visiting Mission at Nkambe Veterinary Centre 
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Transfer of Power between Andre-Marie Mbida and Ahmadou Abidjo, February 1958 


The Untold Story of Cameroon Reunttication, 1955-1961 


At the Foumban Conference: Left to Right: Motomby-Woleta, S.T. Muna, Abmadou Abidjo (in 
white) and NIN. Mbile 
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President Ahidjo delivering his Independence Day address, 1st January 1960 at the Hippodrome 
Stadium, Yaounde. 
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the votes were “seriously tainted with irregularities and Nigerian as 
well as non-Nigerian officials influenced the plebiscite.”’* The strong 
and undiplomatic language jolted the British delegate, Sir Andrew 
Cohen, who qualified Okala’s accusations as “unfair and unjustified.” 
Sir Andrew Cohen went on to say that: 

The country which I represent has a feeling of warmest 

friendship towards the Republic of Cameroun. 

Whatever may be said here, in whatever language, I 

shall maintain this position of friendship towards the 

Cameroun Republic.... The Foreign Minister has made 

his judgements very hard. Indeed, had his words been 

made in other circumstances I would have asked for 

protection from the Chair.” 
Ahidjo and his Union Camerounaise (UC) Party were more interested 
in reunification with the British Northern Cameroons because they 
needed the muslim population of the territory to mitigate the Christian 
population in the southern part of the Republic of Cameroon. In fact, 
Ahidjo’s choice was reunification with the British Northern Cameroons 
alone; if the option failed, he was ready to accept reunification with 
the British Northern and Southern Cameroons together; and if it 
failed, he would reluctantly accept reunification with only the British 
Southern Cameroons. Ahidjo’s position on the Southern Cameroons 
was vividly expressed in a secret note from Eastwood of the Colonial 
Office dated 20 October 1959 to A.T. Lennox — Boyd, the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. In the note, Eastwood said that “some 
people [in French Cameroon including Ahidjo] do not really want 
the Southern Cameroons to join them whatever they may have said 
in public.’” This position was lucidly presented in an article in the 
Cameroons Champion of 11 March 1961. 

After a series of meetings which Foncha (accompanied by Muna, 

Jua and Bokwe) held with Ahidjo in Yaoundé on 2 March 1961 and 9 
March 1961, the Cameroons Champion reported as follows: 

Nothing related to immediate unification 1s believed to 
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have been discussed as Ahidjo is naturally undecided on 

unification with the Southern Cameroons without the 

Northern Cameroons where he would draw his Muslim 

support in the event of Bamileke threat to his position 

as President “. 
This was very revealing because this assertion was just a month after 
the 11 February 1961 plebiscite in which the reunification alternative 
won handily in the Southern Cameroons. If the votes in the British 
Northern and Southern Cameroons were not counted and considered 
separately, both the Northern and Southern Cameroons would have 
been said to have jointly opted for reunification. 

This is because the combined British Northern Cameroons and 
British Southern Cameroons votes of 244,037 for Nigeria was less 
than the 331,230 votes for the Republic of Cameroon. The decision 
by the UN Plebiscite Commissioner and, of course, the entire UN 
body, goaded by the British, to accept that the votes in the British 
Northern and Southern Cameroons should be counted separately 
and considered separately was baffling, to say the least. The British 
Cameroons, which for administrative convenience, was divided into 
the Northern Cameroons and the Southern Cameroons, was given 
to Britain as a consolidated territory and its administration was never 
intended to lead to separate administrative policies and goals. 

Both the League of Nations Mandate Agreements and the UN 
Trusteeship Charter Agreements never authorized Britain to tailor 
her administration of the British Northern and Southern Cameroons 
towards permanent separate development and/or separate political 
future. There was no legal or constitutional basis why it was suddenly 
decided in 1959/1960 that the votes would be counted separately and 
considered separately. The acquiescence to this flat by the population 
and, more especially, the politicians of the Northern Cameroons and 
the Southern Cameroons could be said to have been dictated by any or 
all of the following: political immaturity, hypocrisy, absence of political 
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will or the complete lack of collaboration between the politicians of 
the Southern Cameroons and the Northern Cameroons. 

It was in this context that Charles Okala argued vehemently 
against the UN acceptance of the results of the plebiscite. When the 
Resolution was put to vote, Okala led some countries to walk out 
in protest. Nonetheless, the resolution was passed with 26 votes for; 
6 against; and 33 abstentions. On 21 April 1961, the Resolution 
was adopted as UN General Assembly Resolution 1608 (XV). It 
endorsed the Plebiscite results and directed that the decision should 
be immediately implemented. More importantly, it decided that “the 
Trusteeship Agreement of 13 December 1946.....be terminated, in 
accordance with Article 76 b of the Charter of the United Nations 
with respect to the Southern Cameroons on 1 October 1961, upon 
its joining the Republic of Cameroon....””’ The contesting Southern 
Cameroons politicians accepted the UN Resolution and the Republic 
of Cameroon, in spite of its walk-out, also accepted it. Before the 
Southern Cameroons politicians left New York for Buea, all of them 
agreed “to forget the past and work together towards the achievement 
of a happy and prosperous Cameroon nation.” Upon arrival at the 
Tiko airport, they drove to Buea where a grand rally was held at the 
main market and the population was informed of the “new spirit of 
unity in unification.” 

In a move to re-emphasize the New York joint KNDP-CPNC 
statement, an extraordinary meeting of the leaders of the KNDP and 
the CPNC was held in Buea on 11 May 1961. In a_ press release 
signed by Foncha and Dr. Endeley after the meeting, the two leaders 
requested “all shades of opinion in the Southern Cameroons to forget 
the past and work towatds the achievement of a happy and prosperous 
Kamerun country.” They also agreed that it was “desirable in the 
National interest to observe henceforth a Truce” and both parties 
called ‘“‘on all citizens and organs of public opinion to refrain from all 
provocative acts and utterances...which could only go to make unity 
difficult...” 
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There is no denying the reality that it was wishful thinking to 
believe that simply signing a joint statement calling for a “Truce” after 
months of acrimonious statements by both party leaders, party officials 
at all levels and their supporters and sympathizers would automatically 
restore political sanity in their political discourse and activities. 
Nonetheless, it was hoped that this would create the appropriate and 
conducive atmosphere for Southern Cameroonians to forge ahead in 
unity in their discussions with the Republic of Cameroon and the UK 
at the appropriate moment, forums and conferences. It is, nonetheless, 
appropriate at this juncture to advance some of the reasons for the 
victory of the reunification alternative based on the analysis of 
available evidence. 

The overwhelming reunification victory was partly because 
after the failed November 1960 London meeting, a respectable 
section of the Southern Cameroons electorate thought that the 
reunification option had been replaced with secession and independence 
as a separate political entity, they voted for reunification, therefore, 
with the understanding that it was secession. The reunification option 
also received votes from Southern Cameroonians who felt that the 
proposals for a United Federal Republic of Cameroon would prove 
unacceptable and unworkable with the end-result being an independent 
separate Southern Cameroons. Furthermore, in certain areas, the 
plebiscite questions were simplified to a political struggle for power 
between the Grassfield zone represented by Foncha and the Forest 
zone represented by Endeley. The Forest zone of Endeley came to 
grips with the thousands of “Grassfield voters” who were workers in 
plantations such as the Cameroon Development Corporation (CDC), 
Pamol Ltd., Elders and Fyffes and the Coast Timber Company. These 
workers, for the most part, voted on tribal basis. ) 

In his well-researched article, Victor Bong Amaazee posits that 
“Those who voted against Endeley in Victoria Division were the 
Bamenda people in the plantations, who were motivated not only 
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by the Igbo scare but also by considerations of tribal support for 
Foncha;””’ the figures in Table II are eloquent support of this analysis. 
Moreover, the majority of “immigrants” from French Cameroon who 
had moved to German Cameroon before its partition in 1916 (when 
there was neither the British Cameroons nor French Cameroon) to 
either work in the plantations or perform other economic and/or 
commercial activities and who stayed after the provisional partition 
voted overwhelmingly for reunification; so did their offspring and 
some of the divided ethnic/tribal groups who had their “brothers and 
sisters” in the Southern Cameroons. In like manner, there were those 
from French Cameroon who, for one reason or another, had moved 
over to the Southern Cameroons between 1916 and 1960 and settled 
in the territory; this group overwhelmingly voted for reunification. In 
addition, several voters especially those with pro-UPC sentiments were 
clandestinely transported from neighbouring towns such as Loum, 
Mbanga and Nkongsamba to vote. Of course, there were Southern 
Cameroonians who freely and genuinely voted for reunification. 

Finally, the CPNC was too confident that the insecurity which 
reigned in French Cameroon would send the vast majority of the 
Southern Cameroons electorate voting for association with Nigeria. 
This picture was vividly captured by Hella Pick in an article in Daz 
Times of January 1960 in the following words: “independence [in the 
Republic of Cameroon] is not being celebrated by a united country. 
There is a state of emergency in the Southern parts of the country, 
terrorist bands are active and there are deep divisions”.*’ The CPNC, 
therefore, broadly speaking, developed a complacent attitude with 
a lackluster campaign while the KNDP brilliantly and successfully 
drove home the Igbo scare and collected all the anti-Igbo votes. 
After the plebiscite, Ahidjo and Foncha went to work to produce the 
constitutional framework for the re-unified Cameroon. 

In addressing the form and structures a future United Federal 
Republic of Cameroon would take, several meetings and conferences 
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were held between February 1961 and September 1961. These meetings 
were attended by representatives of the Republic of Cameroon, the 
Southern Cameroons and, at times, Britain. The issues which were 
discussed were: the constitution for the future Federal Republic; security; 
and, the transfer of the sovereignty of the Southern Cameroons. 
These issues were the bedrock for the effective implementation of 
reunification between the Southern Cameroons and the Republic of 
Cameroon. . 

One of the very important meetings that was held after the 
plebiscite vote was in Buea from 15-17 May 1961 to map out the way 
forward for the effective implementation of reunification.” At the 
May 1961 Meeting, chaired by J.O Field, Ahidjo stated that he wanted 
the sovereignty of the Southern Cameroons to be transferred to the 
Republic of Cameroon because the Federal Republic of Cameroon 
would not have been functional before 1“ October 1961. Secondly, 
he said that the constitution of the Republic of Cameroon would 
be revised in order to allow for the Southern Cameroons. Thirdly, 
he proposed that from 1* October 1961 until the creation of the 
appropriate bodies of the Federal Republic, sovereignty would be 
exercised “concurrently” by himself and a representative of the 
Southern Cameroons. On the issue of a constitution, Sir Roger Stevens 
made it known that it was a matter for the Republic of Cameroon and 
the Southern Cameroons to decide.” 

In June 1961, the British Foreign Office informed Ahidjo and 
Foncha that, after studying the proposals of the 15-17 May 1961 
meeting, the British government would end its trusteeship on the 
Southern Cameroons on 1" October 1961 as per the UN Resolution 
on the subject. Secondly, the British government would not support 
any proposal for its extension “or any other arrangement other than SC 
[the Southern Cameroons] joining R of C [the Republic of Cameroon] 
on 1“ October”, Finally, the British government intimated that it was 
ready to give a “parting gift” of £500,000 to the Southern Cameroons 
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as soon as the Federal Republic was operational.” It was unmistakably 
evident that Foncha’s position on “gradual reunification” and the 
possibility of the Southern Cameroons achieving independence as a 
separate state by default, if the proposals for establishing a United 
Federal Republic of Cameroon failed, were dashed. This was the 
situation as Southern Cameroons politicians prepared for constitutional 
conferences in Bamenda and Foumban. 

The representatives of Southern Cameroons’ political parties, 
House of Chiefs and the Native Authorities later met in Bamenda 
from 26 — 28 June 1961 in an “All-Party Constitutional Conference” 
to enable them to “be aware of as many aspects as possible of 
responsible opinion before ... [they embark] on final consultation 
with the Government of the Republic of Cameroon’”.” At the 
conference, the delegates adopted proposals which were contrary to 
what Ahidjo had given Foncha in a draft constitution and which the 
latter had hidden from them. After the Bamenda Conference, Foncha, 
apparently uncomfortable with the contents of the draft constitution, 
expressed his apprehensions to J.O Field on 12 July 1961. He was, 
however, told that Britain would only support a proposal that enabled 
the Southern Cameroons to reunite with the Republic of Cameroon 
on 1% October 1961 as the Foreign Office had informed him and 
Ahidjo on 23 June 1961. From the Bamenda Conference, Foncha © 
led a Southern Cameroons delegation to the Foumban Constitutional 
Conference, 17-21 July 1961. 


On the Road to Foumban and the Conference Proper 


The town of Foumban was selected by President Ahidjo, Sultan Seidou 
Njoya and the Minister of the Interior, Arouna Njoya, of the Republic 
of Cameroon as the venue for the conference because, as Ahidjo 
said, the city “is so dear to our hearts”; it was also selected because 
of the “hospitality of its inhabitants” and, because of the “serene 
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atmosphere.” Finally, Foumban was selected to host the conference 
because, in the words of Foncha, Sultan Seidou Njoya took “a personal 
interest in unification by his visits and participation in the aftairs of 
the people of the Southern Cameroons. It 1s ... most befitung that 
this first important conference ... be held in Foumban.”™ There is no 
doubt that the historic and cultural baggage that is associated with the 
Bamoum was another additional factor. It was, however, no secret that 
Dr. Felix-Roland Moumie, a Bamoum, was one of the pillars of the 
UPC and was killed by French secret agents in Geneva, Switzerland, 
on 3 November 1960. In fact, the UPC had made in-roads into the 
Palace of the Sultan through Samuel Mekou who was the Sultan's 
friend and private secretary. 

The Southern Cameroons’ delegation left the territory in two 
groups: the delegates who were in Bamenda travelled by road under 
tight police and military escort while Prime Minister Foncha and the 
delegates in Buea left Tiko on Sunday, 16 July 1961 for Koutaba by a nwin 
engine plane. At the Koutaba airport, more than a thousand Bamoums 
offered a hilarious welcome to Foncha and the Southern Cameroons 
delegation: cheering, waving, dancing and singing traditional songs as 
gun shots were fired. On hand at the airport to receive Foncha were 
Sultan Seidou Njoya, Minister Arouna Njoya who represented Prime 
Minister Charles Assale of the Republic of Cameroon and Dr. Gabriel 
Happi who was the Chief of Protocol. After a Guard of Honour 
inspected by Foncha, he and his delegation were driven on the 25- 
kilometre road to Foumban in a convoy of 25 cars. Both sides of 
the road to Foumban were lined with palm branches and banners; 
some of the banners read: “Welcome to Premier Foncha”; “Long Live 
Premier of the Southern Cameroons”: “Nothing Whatsoever can 
Separate Us”; “Long Live Unified Cameroun”; and “Our Union will 
Give Us Strength.” 

On arrival at the District Office compound in Foumban, a huge 
crowd of jubilating population welcomed Foncha and his delegation 
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to a civic reception. From the District Office compound, Foncha and 
his delegation drove to the Sultan’s Palace where a large crowd of 
horsemen and traditional dancers greeted them again. From the Palace, 
the delegates were taken to their respective hotels and hosts. The Ahidjo 
government left nothing to chance and allocated enormous finances 
to ensure that the Southern Cameroons delegates had no cause to be 
uncomfortable. Jean-Marcel Mengueme and Emmanuel Njoya were 
the Senior Divisional Officer and Divisional Officer respectively and 
under the watchful eyes of Sultan Seidou Njoya, Minister Arouna 
Njoya and Charles Okala, Mengueme and Emmanuel Njoya executed 
their assignment diligently; each room that was allocated to a Southern 
Cameroons delegate had a refrigerator full with champagne and all 
assorted drinks and, according to Emmanuel Njoya, “two beautiful 
girls...” were assigned to permanently take care of’ each of the 
delegates. 

The delegation of the Republic of Cameroon led by President 
Ahidjo had arrived Foumban earlier than the Southern Cameroons 
delegation. In the evening of Sunday, 16 July 1961, the delegates 
gathered at Auberge de Foumban for the welcoming ceremony which 
was animated by the Orchestre Irenee and Victor Priso Band. In order 
to keep all the delegates comfortable and relaxed, ballroom dances 
and cocktails were organized every day from Sunday, 16 July 1961 
to Friday, 21 July 1961. The Foumban Conference which has been 
grandiosely styled the Foumban Constitutional Conference officially 
kicked-off on Monday, 17 July 1961. 

In his opening speech in Foumban, Ahidjo said: “...we choose a 
federal framework...because...a confederal system on the other hand, 
being too loose, would not favour the close coming together and the 
intimate connection we desire.” Foncha, for his part, said that “... 
we [he and Ahidjo} have kept in mind that... we must not, however, 
forget the existence of the two cultures... the Centre is, therefore, 
deliberately given only very limited subjects, while the states are left to 
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continue largely as they are now....” Dr. Endeley, for his part, cautioned 
the delegates that “too much haste should not be made in reaching 
a decision which would have far-reaching effects on the people of 
the Cameroons” after having decried the fact that the “document 
containing the draft revision of the Cameroun Constitution had 
reached some of the delegates only this morning,” 
The Southern Cameroons delegates who came prepared with the 
draft they had produced at the Bamenda Conference realized that they 
had to work on a draft which most of them were seeing for the first 
time at Foumban. They, nonetheless, settled down to work and on 21 
July 1961 the delegates from the Republic of Cameroon and from the 
Southern Cameroons accepted, but for slight modifications, Ahidjo’s 
proposals. The Foumban Constitutional Conference, thus, ended on 
a satisfactory note as was reflected in the closing remarks by Foncha, 
Endeley and Ahidjo. Foncha, in his closing remark at the end of the 
conference, said: 
I do not, at this stage, want to claim that we are perfect in 
our recommendations but I want to assure you [Ahidjo 
and the Republic of Cameroon delegation] that what we 
suggest is not far from being perfect... I want to remark 
this — that the recommendations we made stem out of 
the brotherly feeling we have towards the Republic of 
Cameroon.” 

Dr. Endeley, the CPNC leader, added his voice to that of Foncha 

saying: 
Many people thought this conference would be a failure, 
and that it would not work; as itis the first conference, and 
it has succeeded... I am very grateful for the indulgence 
you [Ahidjo] have given us to look through your papers 
and your proposals at a time convenient to us. I pledge 
our loyalty and our determination to be at your service 
any time you wish, any time you think necessary for the 
betterment of the Southern Cameroons.” 
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Betore declaring the conference closed, Ahidjo called on all 
Cameroonians to work for the common interest saying: 

... aS I have already had occasion to say, the value of a 

constitution is not measured by the length of its Articles, 

but by its well-thought out and reasonable application 

by men animated by the same patriotic spirit and by 

the same desire to build a national community, in the 

bosom of which all strive to work for [the] common 

good, prosperity and peace, and putting aside all partisan 

feelings.” 
On a positive note, the Foumban conference rose after having resolved 
that the constitutional decisions arrived at would be put into legal 
form at another Conference; this was done at the Yaoundé Tripartite 
Conference in August 1961 which also ‘handled other unfinished 
business at Foumban. But, underneath the surface, it was obvious 
that at Foumban, Ahidjo and Foncha were not speaking the same 


language. 
The Victors and the Losers 


The Foumban Conference was a huge victory for Ahidjo and 
his political agenda; it was also a personal and political victory for 
Foncha; but, with the advantage of hindsight, it was a dismal failure 
for the collective interest of the Southern Cameroons. The principal 
victor in the Southern Cameroons was Prime Minister Foncha who 
emerged with an aura of accomplishment given the centre-stage 
which he eventually occupied throughout the conference. In fact, on 
Thursday, 20 July 1961, Sultan Seidou Njoya decorated Foncha for his 
“meritorious service to the people of the Cameroons and to the nation 
as a whole” and also awarded him a Certificate of Honour signed by 
him. This ceremony took place in the Sultan’s Palace in the presence 
of a large crowd. President Ahidjo, Assale and all the delegates to 
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the conference were also present. The decoration comprised a metal 
necklace with miniature brass human heads, a war sword and scabbard 
with which Bamoum “leaders returning successfully from important 
battles in the past were decorated.””! 

In order to give grandeur, pomp and significance to the ceremony 
and more especially to Foncha, the latter led a procession, which 
included Ahidjo, through the body-guards and warriors of the Sultan 
who fired guns and sang war songs. For the first time, after more than 
50 years, the Bamoum traditional gong which announced the arrival of 
a Bamoum leader from a successful military campaign was played; the 
significance of this could not be over-emphasized. On Friday, 21 July 
1961, Foncha was, again, presented with a bronze horseman fully clad 
in battle attire and a carved plaque of him. Nothing could have been 
more memorable with a strong political message to the supporters and 
detractors of Foncha than the ceremonies of Thursday, 20 July 1961 
and Friday, 21 July 1961. Foncha could bask in the glory of having won 
the reunification battle despite immense odds; a battle which he started 
earnestly in October 1956 with a confidential letter to Soppo Priso. 
Foncha had overtly and strongly declared his position on reunification 
after October 1959 as was exemplified in his speech in Yaounde on 
1* January 1960 and thereafter during the campaigns. He pointedly 
stressed it again in December 1960 with Ahidjo and finally, after the 
plebiscite, in April 1961 in response to Dr. Endeley’s 23 March 1961 
statement in the Southern Cameroons House of Assembly. 

It was evident that Foncha’s earlier insistence on a loose 
confederation was simply to gather votes for the KNDP at the 
Plebiscite. In fact, J.O Field reported on 26 June 1961 that Foncha 
had received the draft constitution, and hid it from the delegates to the 
Bamenda Conference. Foncha also accepted that Ahidjo should amend 
the constitution of the Republic of Cameroon. Asa “reward,” Foncha 
would be the Vice-President, Muna would have a federal ministerial 
position and “‘Jua, on Foncha’s elevation to vice-president, could be 
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assured of the premiership of the SC [Southern Cameroons].””* The 
other KNDP officials went along because they wanted to protect their 
ministerial positions. After the Foumban conference, the delegates 
moved to Yaounde in August 1961 to put the Foumban proposals 
into legal form. The Yaoundé Tripartite Conference was attended by 
representatives of the British government, the Southern Cameroons 
and the Republic of Cameroon from 2— 7 August 1961. Ahidjo led 
the delegation of the Republic of Cameroon while Foncha led an all- 

KNDP Southern Cameroons delegation.” 

The Southern Cameroons delegation met in private with the 
delegation of the Republic of Cameroon and discussed the document 
which put “into legal form the constitutional decisions arrived at during 
the ... Conference held at Foumban”. The delegates also addressed 
the following issues: Southern Cameroonians in the Nigerian Army 
and Police; the situation of services which were considered Federal 
matters; civil servants and foreigners working in the administrative 
services in the Southern Cameroons; the Nigerian pound sterling; 
and finally, the procedure for the transfer of the sovereignty of the 
Southern Cameroons. The importance of the conference was in the 
far-reaching decisions which the delegates approved. It was agreed, 
amongst others, that: 

1. the Federation would go operational on 1* October 1961; 

2. Ahidjo and Foncha would be the President and Vice President 
respectively; 

3. there would be a Federal Legislature of 50 members comprising 40 
from the Republic of Cameroon National Assembly and 10 from 
the Southern Cameroons House of Assembly; 

4. the provisional Federal Constitution would remain operational 
until 1 April 1963; 

5. general elections would be held before 1963 and a permanent 
constitution established; and, 

6. the issue of the transfer of the sovereignty of the Southern 


Cameroons was resolved.” 
nti 


The Yaoundé Tripartite Conference sealed the reuniticauon dream 
as it cleared all the hurdles for the consummaton of reuniticauon 
between the Southern Cameroons and the Republic of Cameroon. It, 
nonetheless, unfortunately, demonstrated that the “new spirit of unity 
in unification” and the promise “to forget the past and work together” 
which the KNDP and CPNC delegates brought back from New York 
in April 1961 and which was re-affirmed in a joint statement on 11 
May 1961 by Premier Foncha and Dr. Endeley had collapsed. This was 
demonstrated by the fact that Foncha did not include a single CPNC 
member in his delegation to the very important Yaoundé Triparute 
Conference. As the delegates dispersed after the Yaoundé Tnparute 
Conference, the applecart of reunification was almost upset on 8 
August 1961 in what has become known in Cameroon historiography 
as the “Ebubu Massacre”. On that fateful day, thirty members of 
the dreaded and ill-disciplined Gardes Civiques of the Republic of 
Cameroon Army descended on the CDC Ebubu camp near Tombel 
in the Southern Cameroons and murdered twelve CDC workers in 
cold blood thinking that they were terrorists from the Republic of 
Cameroon (see Table III). 

The “Ebubu Massacre” immediately called into question the 
entire reunification option and requests to revisit it spread throughout 
the Southern Cameroons like wildfire in the harmathan. Seeing the 
gravity of the situation, Ahidjo dispatched a two-man delegation to 
Buea on 15 August on what was diplomatically termed “a fact-finding 
mission.” In view of the fact that defense and security were subjects 
still reserved for Her Majesty's Government, the delegation met the 
Deputy Commissioner, Milne, in the absence of J.O. Field who was 
out of town. In the discussion that followed, Milne inumated the 
importance of an inquest because the incident threatened the handing- 
over responsibility. In addition, he called on the Ahidjo government “to 
accept blame, apologise and pay compensation.””” Milne’s proposals 
ruffled the feathers of the delegation and without telling him, the nwo- 
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man delegation left and held a private meeting with Foncha. Following 
the meeting between Foncha and the Republic of Cameroon’s 
delegation, without the knowledge of Milne and his team, Foncha 
issueda statement saying that there were on-going investigations and 
that they had agreed “that whoever is guilty of this cruel murder will 
be severely punished.’ 


TABLE Ill 


Victims of the Ebubu Massacre 


Names Origin 
Bayangi 


Ben Anya 
ohn Tah Bametah 

homas Lobe Balondo 

Bikom 

aurice Etungwe Balondo 

artin Tiwa Dschang (Republic of Cameroon 


—j |= 


cial Aiea eam 
o) 


exander Njokom 


) 


< 


nas Agbo Bayangi 


us Wawa Nsungli 

aniel Eyambe Bayangi 

lias Muge Bikom 

Ibiang Owana Obubra (Nigeria) 

Esu Ikot Obubra (Nigeria) 

Source: SCIS, Buea, “A Message from the Hon. Premier,” Press 
Release No. 1505, 15" August 1961 


ae 
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Later in the day, Foncha visited the bereaved families at Ebubu 
accompanied by three representatives of the Republic of Cameroon 
namely: Mr. Rostand Mvie, Director of the European and African 
Divisions of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; Colonel Blanc, 
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Technical Adviser to the Minister of Defence and Mr. Manfred Epo, 
Representative of the Republic of Cameroon in Buea. Foncha gave 
£50 to be distributed to the bereaved relatives.” On 23 August 1961, 
Foncha led a Southern Cameroons delegation to Yaounde for Foncha 
led a Southern Cameroons delegation to Yaounde for discussions on 
the “Ebubu Massacre” with the Republic of Cameroon delegation 
led by Prime Minister Charles Assalé. The two delegations discussed 
the “Ebubu Massacre” as well as questions relating to reunification, 
especially the organization of the ceremonies on 30 September 1961 
and 1“ October 1961. On 24 August 1961, the two Premiers issued 
a joint Southern Cameroons-Republic of Cameroon communiqué 
setting up a Commission of Inquiry to examine the circumstances 
of the massacre and establish the culprits; but the findings of the 
Commission of Inquiry were never made public even after reunification. 
The shock and consternation of the massacre did not leave Southern 
Cameroons politicians indifferent. 

Dr. Endeley, for example, described it as a shock to the conscience 
of well-meaning Cameroonians. In a statement, he went on to 
acknowledge that this “most heart-rending incident” occurred at a time 
“when all people of goodwill on both sides of the Cameroons were 
striving hard to resolve the complex problems now facing the leaders 
of the Cameroons people.” Furthermore, he said: “incidents of this 
nature, which were not common in this sector of the Cameroons, were 
likely to aggravate an already difficult situation which the leaders. .. 
[are] assiduously trying to resolve.””® 

With the “Ebubu Massacre” in his mind, Dr. Endeley cynically 
decried the problem of insecurity in the territory during a debate in the 
Southern Cameroons House of Assembly (SCHA) on 18 September 
1961 in the folowing words: 

Look at the terrible accidents that take place from day 
to day. Sometimes we are told it is the soldiers who have 
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made a mistake and shot people in mistake for terrorists. 
Sometimes we hear that terrorists made the mistake and 
people should not fear the soldiers. When shall we know 
the truth?” 
The degree of insecurity and terrorism was reflected in the debates 
on the adoption of the draft constitution of the Federal Republic by 
the Southern Cameroons House of Chiefs (SCHC) and the Southern 
Cameroons House of Assembly (SCHA). 
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SCHC and SCHA Adopt Motion 
on Negotiation of Federal Constitution 


One of the least understood cornerstones of the Federal Republic 
of Cameroon has been the debate on the adoption of the Foumban 
(Federal) Constitution. The appropriate bodies for its adoption in the 
Southern Cameroons were the Southern Cameroons House of Chiefs 


(SCHC) and the Southern Cameroons House of Assembly (SCHA) 


West Cameroon Parliamentarians being sworn-in 
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Some Grassfie Md fons: Left to Right: Galega IT of Bali Nyongha, Mbingl of Nso and Achirimbi II of 
Bafut and the fon of Ndu 


Abidjo and Foncha inspecting the Guard of Honour before the epanily of the Yaoundé hale Ta 
_ 2-7 Angust 1961. 
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Delegates of the Republic of Cameroon, the Southern Cameroons and the UK at the Yaoundé Inipartite 


Conference, 2-7 August 1961. 
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Commissioner J.O. Field and wife bidding farewell at the Bota Wharf to Southern Cameroons Officials 
with Paul M. Kale (in glasses) behind Mrs Field, 30 September 1961 


port receiving Military Honours, Foncha (in traditional tire) " 
Yjicials standing behind, 30 September 1961 
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oy. = 2 : 
British Ambassador, C.E. King reading the Queen's message to Ahidjo, Buea Mountain Hotel, 30 
September 1961. 


Mountain Hotel, 30 September 
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In the Republic of Cameroon, the body was the National Assembly. 
The National Assembly of the Republic of Cameroon in August 1961 
debated and adopted both the draft constitution of the proposed 
Federal Republic of Cameroon and the amended constitution of the 
Republic of Cameroon as was modified in accordance with the Federal 
Constitution. On 1“ September 1961, President Ahidjo, as President 
of the Republic of Cameroon, signed the Federal Constitution into 
law. A motion on the conduct of the negotiations that led to the 
Federal Constitution was later debated in the SCHC and the SCHA 
where it provoked heated arguments. It began in the SCHC when on 
4 September 1961 Foncha tabled the “Constitution of the Federal 
Republic of Cameroon” before the chiefs. The SCHC held debates 
on the Constitution on 5 September 1961 and unanimously passed 
the motion that: 

this Honourable House taking into consideration the 

Constitution of the future Federal Republic of Cameroon 

approves the action of the Leaders of the Southern 

Cameroons in the negotiations with the Government of 

the Republic of Cameroon concerning the form of the 

future Federation.'” 
The pronouncements of most of the chiefs showed their overwhelming 
approval of the “action of the leaders... in the negotiations.” 

A random sampling of the statements by some of the chiefs clearly 
indicated their unalloyed approval of the motion. Chief Ghogomo of 
Bambalang in Bamenda requested that the Foncha Government should 
be congratulated for successfully negotiating with the leadership of the 
Republic of Cameroon. Fon S.A.N. Angwafor of Mankon, Bamenda, 
fell in line and “felt very happy with the constitution” while Fon 
Galega II of Bali “expressed his conviction to the truthfullness and 
sincerity” of the leaders of the Southern Cameroons and the Republic 
of Cameroon. In the same vein, Chief $.B. Oben of Mamfe expressed 
confidence in I‘oncha and his team. '”’ With the motion passed, the 
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September session of the SCHC adjourned sine die. After the SCHC 
approval and adoption of Premier Foncha’s motion, it was the turn 
of the SCHA to debate on the motion. On 13 September 1961, the 
SCHA met to examine the motion on the Federal Constitution in 
addition to three bills. 

The session was historic as it marked the beginning of the 
official termination of Britain’s 45-year administration of the British 
Cameroons (1916 — 1961). The landmark events of the session were: 
the appointment of a Cameroonian, Lawyer Emmanuel T. Egbe, as 
the first indigenous Speaker of the Southern Cameroons House of 
Assembly and independent West Cameroon House of Assembly in 
succession to Justice E.H. Sainsbury; the farewell (valedictory) speech 
of Commissioner J. O. Field; the introduction of a Supplementary 
appropriation Bill 1961/62 by the first Southern Cameroonian Minister 
of Finance, S.T. Muna; and, finally, the adoption of the motion relating 
to the constitution of the Federal Republic of Cameroon. 

In addressing the SCHA and presenting his farewell address, 
Commissioner J.O. Field said that he had come to address the House 
“not, as is more usual, as the mouthpiece of my Government, but 
in exercise of my constitutional privilege of entering your House 
and addressing you in my personal capacity.” J.O. Field spoke on the 
virtues “to live honestly,” “to hurt nobody” and “to give everyone his 
due.” In his concluding statement, he said: “I leave behind with you 
my heartfelt good wishes for you future. I am confident that whatever 
problem may lie ahead, you will rise to them and overcome them.”!” 
In response to Field’s address, Premier Foncha, on behalf of his 
colleagues, thanked the Commissioner and, amongst other things, said 
that “the people of the Cameroons will never forget... [the] conduct 
and noble work of the British Government during the 44 years of 
colonial administration.” 

Dr. E.M.L. Endeley, who was known for his arrogance and 
frankness, distanced himself from the praises Foncha showered on 
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J.O.Field and the British colonial administration. Without mincing 

words, Endeley replied to Field’s speech in the following words: 
[I] cannot remember of any territory in British colonial 
history that has been left in the plight of the Southern 
Cameroons. It is doubtful if 5 years hence, there would 
be a single vestige of the British contact to be seen in 
the Southern Cameroons. There are doubts which have 
not been allayed as the British take their exit... [it is] 
utter hypocrisy for anyone in the House to think that 
the future is certain and bright... One question the 
British should ask themselves when they leave this 
territory is whether they leave the people with a sense 
of accomplishment.’ 

Dr. Endeley, as leader of the opposition CPNC Party, knew that 
the level of economic, social and educational development of the 
Southern Cameroons after 45 years of British colonial administration 
was pathetic. The British confidential assessment reports stated 
that, for instance, French Cameroon was economically, socially and 
educationally more developed than the Southern Cameroons. The level 
of development of the Southern Cameroons could not be compared 
to other British colonies such as the Gambia, Ghana or Nigeria when 
they were about to achieve their independence — the development, in 
all aspects, of the Southern Cameroons left much to be desired and it 
was the benign neglect that Dr. Endeley denounced. 

However, the political importance of the September 1961 SCHA 
session with far-reaching impact and undeniable consequences was the 
debate on the motion relating to the Federal Republic of Cameroon. 
After the House had adopted the bills which were presented, S.T. Muna, 
Minister of Finance, Commerce and Industries, on 18 September 1961 
begged the House to move that: 

this Honourable House taking into consideration 
the constitution of the future Federal Republic of 
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Cameroon, approves the action ot the leaders of the 
Southern Cameroons in the negotiauons with the 
Government of the Republic of Cameroon, concerning 
the form of the future Federauon and thanks the 
President and Government of the Cameroon Republic 
for the co-operative and brotherly manner in which they 
have conducted the negotiations.” 
The debate on the motion was heated and lively.'"° The CPNC did not 
reject it but raised issues on certain aspects of it which the KNDP 
members and the Attorney-General, Mr. B.G. Smith, ably explained. 
All in all, the issues which were raised were, amongst others: 
1. Article 47 and the revision of the Constitution; 
2. Fundamental Human Rights; 
3. Article 18 and the request for a second reading; 
4. Non-participation of the Opposition in the talks that led to the 
final draft of the constitution; 
Modification of the national flag and motto; 
The transfer of the federal capital from Yaoundé to Douala; 
Provisional arrangements; 
Blackmail and character assassination directed against CPNC 
Members of Parliament; 
9. Terrorist activities in the Republic of Cameroon; and, 
10. Lack of expert opinion in addressing issues like judicature and 
courts. 
In tabling the motion, S.T. Muna explained that Premier Foncha had 
previously moved it but it lapsed “because of unforeseen difficulties.” 
Muna lauded the exceptional qualities of Foncha and Ahidjo and said: 
“These two leaders seem to have come from the same parents, with 
the same degree of tolerance, their humility, their moral qualities, 
their characters and their fear of God, is to me indescribable”.'"” He 
added that the constitution was useful and good “which if handled 
by a people who are God-fearing, we shall lead this nation to a very 
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successful end”.'"® The KNDP Ministers spoke in the same breath and 
called for the adoption of the motion. In addition to Muna, the KNDP 
Ministers who spoke on the motion were A. N Jua, W.N.O. Effiom, 
S. Moffor and P. M. Kemcha. The CPNC, led by PN. Motomby- 
Woleta, RN. Ajebe-Sone, N.N. Mbile and their party leader Dr. E. M. 
L. Endeley, while not rejecting the constitution, criticized some of its 
articles and the “do-it -alone” policy which the KNDP adopted after 
the Foumban Conference. The prominent issues which the CPNC 
MPs raised were: 


1. Article 47 of the Constitution. 

It was argued that this Article made it too difficult to amend the 
constitution in order to make it perfect. Mr. Motomby-Woleta felt that 
Article 47 which did not allow for any revision that affected the unity 
and integrity of the federation was too water- tight and would make 
it very difficult to urgently rectify flaws which might be discovered. In 
response, the Attorney-General explained that the constitution “can 
be amended by simple majority all the way through” and added that 
there was a “fairly good safeguard against anything obnoxious being 
enacted”. 


2. Fundamental Human Rights. 

The CPNC, led by Motomby-Woleta, criticised the non-inclusion 
of Fundamental Human Rights in the clauses of the constitution. 
Mr. Moffor of the KNDP tried to explain, unconvincingly, that the 
constitution adequately addressed the issue but the Attorney-General 
disputed Moffor’s argument and pointed out that “fundamental 
rights as such have not been written into the federal constitution”. 
The Attorney-General, however, agreed that a limited number of 
fundamental rights were written into the constitution. He went on to 
point out that there were several countries with written constitutions 
without fundamental rights written in it and he cited the United States 
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as one of them although, as he quickly pointed out, “it has the body 
of English common law behind tt”. 


3. Article 18 and the Request for a second reading. 

Hon. Motomby-Woleta felt that the success of Article 18 depended 
on the good sense of the Federal President and the vigilance of the 
Prime Minister of West Cameroon if laws inimical to the interest of 
West Cameroon were not to be enacted. 


4. Non-Participation of the Opposition in the talks that led 
to the final draft of the constitution. 
The CPNC condemned the decision by the ruling KNDP to exclude 
the Opposition from all negotiations after the Foumban Conference. 
This point was vividly expressed by Motomby-Woleta when he said: 
. we can not give tacit approval to the way the 

proceedings, or the bringing about, of the formulation 

of this constitution was handled by our colleagues of 

the KNDP. At one time they took us into confidence; 

at another time, for reasons best known to them, they 

chose to go along alone unaided by us.” 
This view of the KNDP’s policy of “do-it-alone” was also echoed by 
Hon. FEN. Ajebe-Sone when during the debate, he pointed out that: 

It is a matter for regret that the opposition was not 

associated with the talks which ended in the final draft of 

the constitution... I condemn and deplore vehemently 

the attitude the KNDP Government adopted at the 

Yaoundé talks by excluding the opposition members. | 

consider this, Sir, to be a betrayal of trust.'"” 
Although this was not an article in the constitution, the CPNC felt 
that the KNDP had failed to respect the agreement they made in New 
York in April 1961 to work together for the unity and interest of the 
Southern Cameroons which culminated in a grand rally in the Buea 
main market. 
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5. Modification of the national flag and motto. 

Hon. Ajebe-Sone argued that the Southern Cameroons delegation 
had requested that the national flag and motto should be modified in 
Article 1. In addressing Ajebe-Sone’s concerns, Muna appealed that 
the Federal constitution and the “bringing together of the two sectors 
of the territory” should not be sacrificed because of the failure to 
design a flag or “chose a few words for the motto” for the Federal 
Republic. 


6. Transfer of the federal capital from Yaoundé to Douala. 
The issue of the location of the federal capital was, according to 
Ajebe-Sone, to avoid the feeling of inferiority or being integrated. 
In Southern Cameroonian parlance, integrated was definitely a code- 
word for annexed. He wanted a federal capital to be mentioned in the 
constitution and to him, Douala was the ideal capital. Muna, on the 
other hand, appealed that the two peoples should not be sacrificed 
because of the location of the federal capital. 


7. Provisional Arrangements. 

The “go-it-alone” attitude of the KNDP after the Foumban Conference 
definitely created a bad taste as far as the KNDP-negotiated draft 
constitution was concerned. In debating the adoption of the motion, 
Ajebe-Sone suggested that for a stable and peaceful Cameroon nation, 
the provisional arrangements agreed to at the Yaoundé Tripartite 
Conference should include the Opposition in West Cameroon. In 
order to avoid wasting human resources, he proposed the following: 
the formation of a National Government; Southern Cameroon’s 
representation to the Federal Provisional Assembly in Yaoundé 
should not be an exclusive KNDP affair; and, recruitment to replace 
the expatriates and non-Cameroonians should be extended to peoples 
inside and outside the Southern Cameroons. 
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8. Blackmail and Character Assassination. 
N.N. Mbile denounced the blackmail tactics and character assassination 
which some people launched against the CPNC and argued that those 
concerned posed as leaders of the KNDP. A.N. Jua, in addressing the 
issue Of blackmail and character assassination, explained, in strong 
terms, that the KNDP did not at any time support such policy or action. 
According to him, “Difference of opinion should not be regarded as 
something evil. It should be regarded as a spice.” He added that: 

it is only unfortunate that at this time when we are 

building, when every effort has been taken to bring us 

together that there is somebody who is trying to divide 

us, such a person or persons in our view is the greatest 

enemy that the Cameroons can ever have.""! 
W.N.O Effiom spoke in the same vein and emphasized that “it is our 
wish to investigate very seriously all such actions because we believe 
we cannot go to join our brothers of the Eastern Cameroons with 


traitors amongst us....?! 


9, Terrorist Activities in the Republic of Cameroon. 

Dr. Endeley spoke passionately on the need to peacefully resolve the 
issue of terrorism, He argued that until the problem is solved, “we will 
be moving ahead and looking behind lest we be followed by terrorists.” 
The need to address the problem of terrorism was also supported by 
Muna, 


10, Lack of Expert Opinion on Judicature and Courts. 

Motomby-Woleta enquired why the Southern Cameroons Bar 
Association was not a party to the framing of the constitution. This 
was Important because the Yaoundé Tripartite Conference was directed 
to put the Houmban Constitutional proposals in a legal form. But 
the all NNDP delepation failed to use the Southern Cameroons Bat 
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Association. The Attorney-General regretted the non-involvement of 
the Bar Association saying: 
[it was] our desire that problems connected with the 
chapter on judicature and the courts be referred [to the 
Southern Cameroons Bar Association], and brought 
back to us for blue-penciling... this was never done, 
and to my knowledge the next thing we saw was what is 
being termed the Constitution of the Federal Republic 
of Cameroon, including those aspects to which we 
wanted to give second thought.'"” 
There is no doubt that while the KNDP Ministers did not see anything 
fundamentally wrong with the manner in which the KNDP handled 
the negotiations with the Ahidjo government, the CPNC and the 
Attorney General saw some weaknesses in it. These weaknesses would 
have been taken care of if the KNDP had associated the Opposition 
and the Southern Cameroons Bar Association in the negotiation 
especially after the Foumban Conference and, more especially, at the 
decisive Yaoundé Tripartite Conference in August 1961. At the end, 
however, all the SCHA members approved the motion because of one 
reason or another. Motomby-Woleta, for example, explained that the 
CPNC had weighed the conclusive verdict by Southern Cameroonians 
and saw no alternative but to give 100% co-operation to the verdict. 
Ajebe-Sone said: “in principle we support the constitution.” 
Dr. Endeley lucidly explained his view on the constitution as 
follows: 
. even if we criticize this constitution, and we even 
amend the obnoxious sections of it, we shall never end 
the job. As long as we have a written constitution, the 
work of a man is limited to his generation and then 
corrected by the next generation, so let us not quarrel 
about the constitution, let us quarrel over the spirit with 
which we shall make this constitution work.'" 
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Motomby-Woleta probably summarized the CPNC position when he 
said that “if the KNDP, the exponents of unification, are satisfied 
with this constitution I think we too are satisfied [with it].” There was, 
as expected, no dissent from the KNDP and the motion was ruled as 
“Question put and agreed.” 

It is difficult to comprehend the importance and the raison d¢tre 
of the debates on the motion in the SCHC on 5 September 1961 
and the SCHA on 18 September 1961 after President Ahidjo had 
signed the draft federal constitution into law on 1 September 1961 in 
the Republic of Cameroon.'’ This is more intriguing and surprising 
because it would have been very difficult, if not impossible, for any 
meaningful amendment on the constitution to be effected less than 
three weeks after its promulgation into law. The debates in the SCHC 
and the SCHA would have made sense if they were conducted before 
the draft federal constitution was debated and adopted by the National 
Assembly of the Republic of Cameroon; not after it had been signed 
into law. 

Constitutional and legal experts argue, and rightly so, that what 
the SCHC and the SCHA adopted on 5" and 18" September 1961 
respectively was the motion relating to the “brotherly” atmosphere in 
which the Foncha and Ahidjo governments negotiated and handled 
what finally became the Federal Constitution. It was not the adoption 
and/or ratification of the Federal Constitution per se. The motion 
which was tabled by S.T Muna did not request for the adoption and/or 
ratification of the constitution but rather for the approval of “the action 
of the leaders” of both the Southern Cameroons and the Republic of 
Cameroon and the “brotherly manner in which they... conducted the 
negotiations.” The Constitution of the Federal Republic of Cameroon 
was signed on 1* September 1961 by Ahidjo when he was President of 
the Republic of Cameroon; he was sot yet the President of the Federal 
Republic of Cameroon. On 1* September 1961, the Federal Republic 
of Cameroon did not exist. 
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In fact, at the Yaounde Tripartite Talks, Jua raised the importance 
and necessity of the Southern Cameroons House of Assembly to 
study and adopt the draft Federal Constitution “in the same way as the 
East Cameroon House of Assembly is proposing to do on 8" August 
1961.” But the Attorney-General reminded Jua , and by extension all 
the Southern Cameroons delegates, that “by virtue of the terms put at 
the plebiscite, whatever Constitution is accepted by East Cameroon, 
West Cameroon is bound to accept it....”!'° This was a very serious 
statement which meant that the Southern Cameroons was at the mercy 
of the Republic of Cameroon. Yet, the issue was never raised again 
and the delegates accepted the answer that was given. The Southern 
Cameroons Government, despite the counsel of Milne, had failed to 
get the Republic of Cameroon to unequivocally state the constitutional 
dispensation that would govern the re-unified Cameroon should 
reunification win at the plebiscite; the CPNC, on its part, had extracted 
such constitutional dispensation from Nigeria before the plebiscite 

The Southern Cameroons, therefore, had no input in the final 
outcome and form of the Constitution of the Federal Republic of 
Cameroon except the proposals which they had made at Foumban 
given that the final draft was discussed and adopted only by the National 
Assembly of the Republic of Cameroon. It should be recalled that in 
closing the Foumban Conference, Ahidjo said that some of the issues 
raised would be examined by the Republic of Cameroon. It is interesting 
to note, for instance, that Article 47 of Chapter (Title) X of what was 
accepted in Foumban does not contain the water-tight sentence: “Any 
proposal for the revision of the present Constitution which impairs 
the unity and integrity of the Federation shall be inadmissible.”!"” 
But the “Constitution of the Federal Republic of Cameroon” which 
was signed by Ahidjo on 1" September 1961 contains it as well as all 
subsequent amended/modified Constitution of the country. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Foncha and the KNDP 
politely ignored the advice that some CPNC members in the SCHA 
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gave during the debates. For.instance, Motomby-Woleta advised, with 
regard to Article 47, that: “I do hope that Mr. Foncha would place 
himself in a position to be able to hop across to Yaoundé and say to 
President Ahidjo, ‘I think we have made a mistake here.”’''® At the end 
of the day, this notwithstanding, the SCHA unanimously approved 
the motion. 

Later in 1962, the Clerk of the West Cameroon House of 
Assembly reportedly raised the question of the non-adoption of the 
Federal Constitution by the Southern Cameroons House of Assembly 
with the Speaker of the West Cameroon House of Assembly, P.M. 
Kale, and the latter politely advised him that he should not raise the 
problem. With the approval of the motion, the issue of the legal 
transfer of the sovereignty of the Southern Cameroons took centre 
stage. This was essentially because of the lack of a consensus on how it 
should be done on 1* October 1961: Ahidjo, Foncha and the UK had 
different and unacceptable procedures. 
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The question of the transfer of the sovereignty of the Southern 
Cameroons was thorny and divisive and threatened the consummation 
of reunification. In 1959, Foncha agreed that the sovereignty of 
the Southern Cameroons should be transferred to either Nigeria or 
French Cameroon as the United Nations had intimated depending 
on the plebiscite results. Later, he changed his stance and wanted 
the sovereignty of the territory to be transferred to an independent 
Southern Cameroons and from thence, the territory would negotiate 
its re-unification. In May 1961, Ahidjo, on the other hand, insisted 
that the sovereignty of the territory should be transferred to the 
Republic of Cameroon on 1* October 1961. He went on to argue that 
from 1* October 1961, until the formation of the federal system, the 
sovereignty should be exercised by him and a Southern Cameroons 
representative. In June 1961, Foncha asked the Attorney-General of 
the Southern Cameroons to produce a legal brief on the transfer of 
the sovereignty of the territory. 

In the brief, the Attorney-General argued that the sovereignty of 
the territory should be transferred to an appropriate body representing 
the future federation and not to the Republic of Cameroon, Ahidjo or 
Foncha or both working together; Ahidjo rejected it. Unfortunately, 
the KNDP’s refusal to form a coalition government with the CPNC 
and present a common united position weakened Foncha’s position 
and strengthened Ahidjo’s resolve to reject it. In fact, the Times 
of London bluntly stated on 19 June 1961 that “it would be more 
reassuring if the two parties [the KNDP and the CPNC] could come 
together again, for the Southern Cameroons cannot afford the luxury 
of an opposition.”'” According to Milne, “A single unified request 
would have been hard to resist at any stage... at the appropriate time 
it could have been crucial.’'”° 
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Neither Ahidjo’s proposal nor that of Foncha was accepted, and 
it was finally agreed at the Yaoundé Tripartite Conference that an 
Exchange of Notes between London and Yaoundé would be drafted to 
the effect that suitable arrangements had been made between Yaoundé 
and Buea on the issue. As a matter of fact, when Ahidjo brought up 
the issue of “transfer of sovereignty” at the Yaounde Triparute Talks, 
Eastwood of the Colonial Office (member of the UK delegation) said 
that it was not really the right expression to talk of “a transfer of 
sovereignty.” He explained that on midnight of 30 September 1961, the 
British responsibility over the Southern Cameroons would cease and 
the British would “fade out of the picture.” '*' He, therefore, suggested, 
on the advice of lawyers of the Colonial Office, an Exchange of Notes 
between the two Governments; a suggestion which was accepted. 

On 27 September 1961, based on the resolution of the Yaoundé 
Tripartite Conference, the British Ambassador C. E. King, through an 
Exchange of Note, informed Ahidjo “that the Trusteeship shall cease 
to be exercised in Southern Cameroons on 30" September, 1961 at 
midnight, since the Territory will join the Republic of Cameroon on |“ 
October, 1961 at zero hour.” Ahidjo, in the Republic of Cameroon’s 
Exchange of Note to the British government, acknowledged receipt 
of the ambassador’s letter and observed that “Southern Cameroons 
will join La Republique du Cameroun next October 1“ and that, 
consequently, the British trusteeship on that Territory shall cease 
to be exercised with effect from midnight 30" September, 1961"! 
With the Exchange of Notes, the thorny issue of sovereignty was 
diplomatically resolved. 

In the morning of 29 September, Premier Foncha made “an eve 
of independence and unification statement to the press.” This was 
later followed in the night by a reception given by him and his wife 
to J.O. Field, the outgoing Commissioner, and his wife. It ended with 
a State dinner given by the government of the Southern Cameroons. 
On 30 September 1961, Mr. and Mrs. Field left Buea in the afternoon 
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for Bota where Foncha and his Ministers led Southern Cameroonians 
who turned out en masse to see off the Fields. The Guard of Honour 
was provided by the Cameroon Republican Army and Grenadiers. 
At 3:30 pm, Mr. and Mrs. Field departed for Lagos on the British 
destroyer, HMS Diana, and flew to London from Lagos. Later at 5:00 
pm, President Ahidjo arrived at the Tiko airport. 

At the Tiko airport, Ahidjo was welcomed by the Grenadiers and 
the Cameroon Army with military honours. He was received by Foncha 
and other dignitaries and later watched the lowering of the Union 
Jack on Cameroon soil. From Tiko, Ahidjo’s convoy, accompanied by 
Foncha’s, drove to Buea amidst the conspicuous absence of the usual 
traditional palm and flower decorations on the roadside. According to 
a British consular officer in Buea, “there was little show of enthusiasm; 
the tone was one of silent acceptance rather than of welcome and 
jubilation.”'” This was in sharp contrast to the hilarious welcome » 
which Foncha and the Southern Cameroons delegation received from 
Koutaba to Foumban on 16 July 1961. There is no doubt that the 
memory of the “Ebubu Massacre” and the general feeling of insecurity 
resulting from terrorist activities in the Republic of Cameroon dictated 
the attitude of Southern Cameroonians. At 8:00 pm, Milne, the Deputy 
Commissioner, offered Ahidjo dinner at the Schloss (Lodge) as the 
Boy Scouts effected a torch-light procession through Buea town. At 
10:30 pm, President Ahidjo gave a reception to over 200 guests at the 
Buea Mountain Hotel. 

As it was agreed at the Yaoundé Tripartite Conference, the 
Foncha-Assalé meeting of 23 — 24 August 1961 and in the Exchange 
of Notes on 27 September 1961, the official ceremony at the Buea 
Mountain Hotel provided for three speeches: the message from Mr. 
lan Macleod, the British Colonial Secretary, to Foncha; the Queen’s 
message; and finally, President Ahidjo’s broadcast message to the 
Cameroon nation. The British Colonial Secretary expressed, in his 
message read by Milne, Britain’s preparedness in “maintaining with 
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the Federation of Cameroon the happy ties of friendship which have 
linked us [the UK] with the Southern Cameroons now for over 40 
years.”'** The Queen’s message to President Ahidjo was read by the 
British Ambassador C.E. King. In the message, Her Majesty expressed 
satisfaction that “friendly cooperation between [Britain and the 
Republic of Cameroon] should have made it possible for the Southern 
Cameroons to attain independence in accordance with the results of 
the February Plebiscite... [and she looked] forward to the continuation 
of our cordial relations in the future.”!” 

At 12 midnight, before President Ahidjo delivered his message to 
the nation, 21 gunshots and the ringing of bells dominated the Buea 
sky heralding the birth of a new nation. President Ahidjo’s message 
centered on the need for unity, reconciliation, development and peace. 
He saw Cameroon’s reunification as a positive contribution to A frica’s 
progress and unity. To his fellow Cameroonians, Ahidjo said: 

After more than forty years of separation, we are, today, 
setting up again, one family, one Nation, one state... 
in less than two years; they [Southern Cameroonians] 
have achieved the two essential objectives which they set 
for themselves: Independence and Reunification. May 
this Reunification of the national territory be the pledge and the 
symbol of the unity of our hearts and minds; sach is my wish 
this day to all Cameroonians... bringing together, to-day, 
people of French and English expression, the Cameroon 
promises to be a very laboratory for an African union 
which shall assemble together States speaking these two 
languages. It shall constitute a bridge between these two 
Africa, and its role cannot but increase in future African 
Gatherings... the year ONE of the Independent 
Reunified Cameroon open to-day unto a future which 
we shall build together... [Emphasis added].!”6 
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Ahidjo spoke to his political opponents in East Cameroon, more 
especially to the UPC nationalists who were carrying out atrocities in 
the territory, as well as to those West (Southern) Cameroonians who 
had campaigned against reunification. At zero hour on 30 September 
1961, the new nation (West Cameroon) reunified with the Republic of 
Cameroon and on 1* October 1961 the two States became the Federal 
Republic of Cameroon. 

The morning of 1 October 1961 began with heavy rainfall in 
Buea but it did not prevent the hoisting of the flag of the Federal 
Republic of Cameroon in Buea and all over West Cameroon. This was 
followed by the award of decorations to some meritorious architects 
of reunification such as Chief Abel Mukete, Hon. Sam Moffor and Dr. 
DG. Dibue. President Ahidjo returned to Yaoundé after Foncha had 
addressed the nation in his capacity as Vice-President. In his address, 
Foncha said: : 

Now countrymen, we have waited a long time for this 

great day. We should as from today make every effort to 

change our hearts and ways to make the Federal Republic 

of Cameroon workable. We should, each one of us 

make new determination. On my part, I will dedicate 

my services as the Vice-President of the Federation to 

justice and defence of everybody.'”’ 
In the afternoon, after a luncheon party at the Buea Mountain Hotel 
offered by John N. Foncha as Prime Minister of West Cameroon, a 
swearing-in-ceremony of members of the West Cameroon House of 
Assembly and the West Cameroon House of Chiefs took place and 
Foncha addressed both Houses. At 4:30 pm, there was an inter-state 
Football Match at the Tiko Holtforth Field. 

The celebration was not limited to West Cameroon for 
reunification activities were also organized in Yaoundé, the federal 
capital, For instance, on 30 September 1961, a football match was 
played at the Hippodrome Stadium in Yaoundé between a Selection of 
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Cameroonian Students in Cameroon and a Selection of Cameroonian 
Students in France. The match, refereed by Stanilaus Kamdem, ended 
in a 4-3 score in favour of Cameroonian Students in Cameroon. On 
1“ October 1961, the two teams met again and in the grand stand were 
President Ahidjo, Prime Minister Charles Assalé and other Ministers 
such as Arouna Njoya, Charles Okala and Louis Kemayou; the match 
ended in a zero — zero tie.'* 

Mr. and Mrs. Milne had left earlier in the morning of 1“ October 
1961 by air for Jos, Nigeria, en route to London. The departure of 
Milne marked the eclipse of the last constitutional symbol of British 
colonial authority on Cameroonian soil. The reunification process was 
ended on 6 October 1961 with the approval of the West Cameroon 
Constitution by the West Cameroon House of Assembly; Prime 
Minister Foncha personally took it to Yaounde for Ahidjo’s signature.'”” 
On 25 October 1961, Foncha, in his capacity as Prime Minister of 
West Cameroon, declared a three-day National Day of “prayer and 
Thanksgiving by the people of West Cameroon in commemoration 
of the peaceful attainment of Independence and Unification” from 
Friday, 27 October to Sunday, 29 October 1961 although these days 
were not to be “regarded as public holidays,”!*° 
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The consummation of reunification between the Southern Cameroons 
and the Republic of Cameroon was the culmination of a process 
that led to the re-creation of the former German Cameroon (1884 

— 1916) with the exception of the British Northern Cameroons and 

the part that was given to Germany following the Agadir Agreement 

of 1911. Although the provisional administration of the partitioned 
spheres of former German Cameroon did not facilitate reunification, 
the proponents of reunification never ceased to re-call the “once- 
a-united Cameroon” era in their campaign for reunification. The 
differences in the British and French administrative philosophies and 
policies complicated the march towards reunification. It was further 
compounded by the harsh and inhumane French policy of corvée 

(forced labour) and zndigénat and, between 1955 and 1961, by terrorism 

in French Cameroon. 

As the Administering Authorities in British and French 
Cameroons, Britain and France were not called upon by the League of 
Nations (1920 — 1946) Mandate Agreements to administer the peoples 
towards self-government or independence; and this they never did. 
The United Nations, on the other hand, through Article 76 (b) of 
its Charter explicitly called on Britain and France to administer the 
inhabitants of their respective territories towards self-government 
or independence. Article 76 (b), however, gave certain conditions 
which had to be considered in the march towards self-government or 
independence. These were: 

a) the promotion of the political, economic, social and educational 
advancement of the peoples should be geared towards their 
development in favour of self-government or independence; 

b) the people concerned should freely express their wishes; and, 

c) the appropriate circumstances of the people and territory should 
be considered. 
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In order to ensure this, the UN sent Visiting Missions to the 
Southern Cameroons in 1949, 1952, 1955 and 1958. These visits 
afforded the inhabitants the opportunity to present their problems 
and petitions directly to UN officials. 

For the British Cameroons, Britain divided the territory into the 
British Northern Cameroons and the British Southern Cameroons 
essentially for administrative convenience. The British authorities 
believed that the Southern Cameroons would not be financially 
viable as an independent separate political enuty; more so, because 
Her Majesty's Government was not prepared to give the territory 
“the golden key to the Bank of England.” Britain, therefore, tailored 
the territory’s independence towards joining either an independent 
Nigeria or an independent French Cameroon. In December 1960, the 
UN adopted Resolutions 1514 (XV) and 1541 (XV) which gave a legal 
framework for the territory to achieve independence either by joining 
Nigeria or the Republic of Cameroon. 

Unlike the Southern Cameroons, no string was attached to 
French Cameroon’s quest for self-government or independence as 
the territory marched towards independence as a separate political 
entity. In so doing, the UN, by accident or design, weakened the 
negotiating power of the British Northern Cameroons and Southern 
Cameroons vis-a-vis Nigeria and French Cameroons. In the process 
of negotiating for independence, Southern Cameroonians were faced 
with three options: secession and independence as a separate state; 
independence in association with Nigeria; and, independence by re- 
unifying with French Cameroon. 

The three main political parties in the territory, namely the KNC, 
KPP and the KNDP were the flag-bearers of two of the options. 
The KNC-KPP alliance wanted the territory to achieve independence 
by associating with Nigeria while the KNDP dilly-dallied with 
secession and a period of British trusteeship as the territory negotiates 
reunification with French Cameroon or association with Nigeria 
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before it was pinned down to outright reunification as it stated in the 
confidential letter to Soppo Priso in 1956. The most popular option 
of secession and independence as a separate political entity was not 
forthrightly and openly championed by any political party until the 
creation of the KUP in 1959. 

Unfortunately, this popular option was not one of the plebiscite 
questions principally because British authorities impressed on the 
international community that the territory would not survive financially 
as a separate independent state. The Afro-Asian bloc which did not 
favour the balkanization of Africa rallied behind the non-inclusion of 
the “separate independence” option. In the KNDP drive to capture 
votes, Foncha and his colleagues tailored their political message to suit 
the audience they addressed at a particular time. In politics, there is 
no gainsaying that unzty is strength, and it is easier for a united people to 
achieve their goals than it is for a disunited people. This, the KNDP 
failed to understand and took their slim 1959 14:12 victory seats in the 
SCHA against the KNC- KPP alliance as a comfortable mandate to 
speak on behalf of the totality of Southern Cameroonians. 

The KNDP, after their plebiscite victory on 11 February 1961, 
ostracized the CPNC (former KNC-KPP alliance) from all negotiations 
especially after their “unity agreement” in April 1961. This was 
at a time when the KNDP lacked enough competent, educated, 
knowledgeable and seasoned administrators to “do-it-alone.” This 
was more surprising because after the defection of Boja, the SCHA 
was at parity between the KNDP and the CPNC with 13:13 seats and 
the Deputy Commissioner, on several occasions, advised Foncha and 
the KNDP to form a coalition government with the CPNC. The 
refusal by the KNDP to form a coalition government; Foncha’s refusal 
to associate British experts during most of his negotiations with 
Ahidjo and his delegation; Foncha’s failure to include the Southern 
Cameroons Bar Association in his delegation to the crucial Yaoundé 
Tripartite Conference; and finally, the failure of the KNDP to 
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appreciate the gravity of their decisions led Foncha and the KNDP to 
emerge at the end of the brisk and tortuous journey to independence 
and reunification with a raw deal. The “do-it-alone” policy which 
Foncha and the KNDP adopted led them to also adopt the “grab-it- 
all” policy. 

The SCHA debates on the negotiations that led to the federal 
constitution brought to the forefront the deep animosity between the 
ruling KNDP and the Opposition CPNC. It was, therefore, easier 
for President Ahidjo to issue Decree No.61/DF/15 of 20 October 
1961 which divided the Federal Republic of Cameroon into six 
administrative regions with Federal Inspectors of Administration. The 
six regions were the Centre-South, North, West, East, Littoral and West 
Cameroon. The decree restricted the powers of taking initiatives and 
independent actions by State authorities especially in West Cameroon. 
Although it was expected that the role of the Federal Inspector would 
be more technical than political, in West Cameroon it was felt that he 
was more powerful and influential than the Prime Minister. The Federal 
Inspector controlled and coordinated the activities of federal services 
and could initiate and investigate both federal and state officials. The 
application of the decree virtually transformed West Cameroon into 


a mere administrative region and the West Cameroon Prime Minister 
99131 


into a “glorified puppet. 
In a Top Secret Memorandum, the West Cameroon Government 
reminded President Ahidjo that: 
... the Federal Constitution provides for two federal 
states and...[you] will no doubt agree that it is extremely 
important that the spirit and letter of the Constitution 
should be observed... [and that] for an Inspector of 
Administration to have more powers than the Vice- 
President of the Federal Republic or thana freely elected 
State government is a negation of democracy.'* 
In the Memorandum, the Government also decried the fact that most 
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decisions affecting West Cameroon were taken without consultation 
which led to “widespread feeling among the [West Cameroon] public 
that although they voted for reunification, what they are getting is 
absorption or domination.””'” It is revealing to remark that shortly 
after independence and reunification, the KNDP was talking of West 
Cameroon being “absorbed” or “dominated” and it was an unfortunate 
mea culpa by the KNDP and the Southern (West) Cameroons 
Government. This was especially so because in September 1959, at 
the UN in New York, Dr. Endeley was told by Premier Foncha that it 
was “nothing short of treason that anyone for selfish motives should 
want his country to be engulfed by another.” 

This sad state of affairs was partially addressed by President 
Ahidjo in 1962 when he directed that all communications with federal 
services should pass through the Prime Minister of West Cameroon 
rather than through the Federal Inspector of Administration. But, by 
and large, Ahidjo ignored the protestations from the West Cameroon 
Government. While the KNDP government complained against the 
shabby treatment it received from Ahidjo and the Federal Government, 
it failed to realize that by “doing it alone,” it exposed the split and 
disunity within the West Cameroon political class and reduced its 
political clout. 

In an apparent successful attempt to decapitate the CPNC, the 
IKNDP government re-drew the electoral (constituency) map of 
West Cameroon to its exclusive advantage in preparation for the 
December 1961 legislative elections in West Cameroon. In addition, 
it successfully persuaded some CPNC candidates to cross the carpet 
after the elections. These were FN. Ajebe-Sone of Kumba East, E.E. 
Ngone of Kumba North East and S.E. Ncha of Mamfe North West. 
When the West Cameroon House of Assembly convened after the 30 
December 1961 elections, the KNDP controlled 27 seats as against 9 
for the CPNC for a total of 36 seats. 

From thence onwards, and despite the plea by Hon. Ajebe-Sone 
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during the debates on the federal constitution in September 1961 
calling for magnanimity in filling the West Cameroon quota in the 
provisional structures, the KNDP sidelined the CPNC and grabbed 
all the positions. The provisional West Cameroon representatives 
in the Federal Government, the Federal National Assembly and the 
Diplomatic Service were all from the KNDP. In West Cameroon, 
the members of the West Cameroon Government and all top-level 
administrative appointments were held by KNDP members but for 
the short-lived coalition government of A.N. Jua. With the KNDP in 
the driver’s seat in West Cameroon politics, the ills of disunity, political 
greed, victimization, blackmail, tribalism, nepotism and suspicion 
descended on West Cameroon to the extent that some seasoned non- 
KNDP civil servants such as Peter Efange and Eric Quan, amongst 
others, were singled out for unjustified victimization. 
In the sphere of the ills, the Cameroon Champions painted a 

disheartening and somber picture in 1963 in the following words: 

Tribalism is at its peak [in West Cameroon]; nepotism 

in the civil service is a creed of a political party [the 

KNDP); political warfare and rivalry is the order of the 

day; malice, hatred, and enmity the pinnacle of sectional 

desires.... But those anomalies are the things you 

[President Ahidjo] have dedicated your life to eradicate. 

Please come to our aid [Emphasis added].'™ 
This description was less than two years after the 1961 Plebiscite and 
the April 1961 “unity agreement.” It was also in this climate that the 
politicians of the Southern Cameroons tore each other apart, literally 
speaking, at the expense of the Southern Cameroons. For instance, 
some KNDP sons of Nso successfully master-minded the eclipse 
of Hon. Vincent T. Lainjo from active political life after the KNDP- 
gerrymandered December 1961 elections. This was the political climate 
that Prof. Bernard Fonlon so aptly described when he wrote: 

I was soon to learn that [West Cameroon politicians] 
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had not yet attained the depth of personal and political 

maturity.... Today they have reached the stage where 

they do not hesitate to sling mud at each other.... I 

went to Nso... and was pained to the marrow to see the 

havoc that the political struggle had wrought among a 

once united people.'” 
The disunity within the Southern Cameroons body politic which was 
inherited by West Cameroon was not restricted solely to the political 
battle between the KNDP and the CPNC. The apparent unity within 
the KNDP after its victories at the February 1961 Plebiscite and the 
December 1961 general elections merely concealed the deep animosity 
that existed within the party. This animosity surfaced with a vengeance 
less than four years after reunification and it was vividly captured in 
the words Foncha used when he suspended nine KNDP officials from 
the party. According to him: 

... [these KNDP officials] showed an unusual bad 

and stubborn conduct and refused to yield to my 

nomination.... It beats my imagination that 6 Hon. 

Members of the West Cameroon House of Assembly 

and 2 other Federal Ministers of the West continued to 

Oppose my presentation.... I cannot therefore tolerate 

this new idea of a minority wishing to work their will 

on the majority nor can I yield to men who nurse their 

grievances to the end, or who wish to achieve their ends 

at all cost... these gentlemen ... wanted Hon. S.T. Muna 

and no other person to be the Prime Minister of West 

Cameroon. This is unacceptable ....'*° 
These eight KNDP officials were later tried and expelled by the KNDP 
Executive Committee. S.T. Muna who was out of the country when the 
KNDP Executive Committee tried and expelled the other members 
had his case postponed. He, however, on his return, tendered in his 
resignation letter before the KNDP Executive Committee could meet 


to examine his case.'?’ 
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No wonder that given the circumstances which prevailed in West 
Cameroon especially after the December 1961 elections, Foncha, 
Dr. Endeley and Muna did not hesitate to accept the dissolution of 
their parties in September 1966 in favour of Ahidjo’s call for a parti 
unifié, unified party. The part unifié, the Cameroon National Union 
(CNU), and the one-party system cleared the stage for the eventual 
dismantling of the federal system in 1972 which ushered in a unitary 
system. This was aided and abetted by the political bad blood that 
gripped West Cameroon politicians as well as the fear and deep-rooted 
animosity within the West Cameroon political class. This was explicitly 
illustrated in a confidential letter written to President Ahidjo by A.N. 
Jua in February 1972. In the letter, Jua pleaded for protection from 
Ahidjo saying: 

The story of my forming a new party has now been 

revived by the Prime Minister of West Cameroon [S.T. 

Muna] ... and his gangsters.... This isa LIE BY PEOPLE 

WHO THINK THAT THE ONLY WAY TO KEEP 

THEIR OFFICE IS TO TELL LIES ABOUT THOSE 

THEY FEEL ARE THEIR GREATEST RIVALS... 

it is a lie in desperation now against me [Emphasis in 

original].'* 
Jua went on to say that “when Dr. Foncha was in office it was Muna 
and Foncha who carried out vicious and malignant blackmail against 
me.... This is what he [Muna] did to Dr. Endeley.”’” It should be 
borne in mind that Foncha, Jua and Muna were the pillars of the 
KNDP between 1958 and 1964 and that Foncha and Jua were founding 
fathers of the KNDP in 1955. 

In 1972, the Federal Republic of Cameroon became the United 
Republic of Cameroon and in 1984 it was simply styled the Republic 
of Cameroon. The unquestionable importance of the “reunification 
journey” lies in the fact that most of the problems that have bedeviled 
the political, economic and social life of the former British Southern 
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Cameroons (now the South West and North West Regions) emanate 
from the fallout of the manner and success of the negotiations that 
consummated the “reunification journey.” There is no denying that 
the problems in these two Regions impact on the life of the Republic 
of Cameroon. All of this should be analysed within the backdrop of 
the 11 February 1961 Plebiscite Results and how the ruling KNDP 
negotiated the reunification agreement. The thrust of this essay in 
examining if reunification was Foncha’s principal goal after 1955, why 
the reunification option won in 1961 and how it was implemented is 
to enable scholars of Cameroon political history; the civil society; 
and Cameroonians, especially those who have the responsibility of 
managing the affairs of the Cameroon polity at all levels, to learn from 
the past in order to better understand and appreciate the problems of 
the present; provide appropriate and méaningful solutions to them 
and, better prepare for the future. 


Abjidjo inspecting Guard of Honour at the Buea Stadium before kick-off of ceremonies marking 
the Independence and Reunification of the Southern Cameroons, 1st October 1961. 
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Map III 


The Ten Regions of Cameroon 
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